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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Amputations Reduced. This new surgical clamp, 
handmade of sanitary corrosion-resistant Stainless 
Steel, can grasp a human blood vessel or artery firmly 
during a delicate operation without injuring the ves- 
sel wall. This clamp has already helped to reduce 
substantially the number of amputations resultiag 
from war wounds. 


ca. Ys | = : Handkerchief Test proves that you can’t beat this 

=i nse , ef drum for cleanliness! Rub a clean handkerchief briskly 

Visitor from Outer Space? No, despite its strange, other-worldly appearance, this around the inside of a USS Drum. The handkerchief 

is no product of extra-terrestrial intelligence, no flying saucer. It’s a perfectly stays clean. No grease, dirt, scale or rust show up to 

practical, very down-to-earth catalyst collector in a large petroleum refinery. Note- contaminate drum contents. Why? Because of a new 

worthy, however, is the extensive use of USS Stainless Steel in its fabrication . . . U.S. Steel process that results in drums absolutely 
to provide corrosion resistance combined with great strength. clean, completely scale-free, fully rust inhibited. 





SEEthe United States Steel Hour. It’s 
a full-hour TV program presented 
every other week by United States 
Steel. Consult your newspaper for 
time and station. 


Built to be Buried. That’s true of these National Seamless Steel Bottles, produced by U.S 
Steel. For these bottles are filled with gas and buried underground, where weather an | 
Cad temperature changes don’t affect gus pressure. This is the modern way to store gas . . 


¢, STEEL 
"1p me, the safer way. 
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ivoomtcwoe ves UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUB 


OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURG! 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES,.INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-694 
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Buy.... 


Sell.... 
or Hold? 


Sometimes it zs hard to make up your 
mind about certain securities, particular 
stocks. 


Maybe because the world situation’s 
uncertain, or the business outlook’s ob- 
scure, Or too many important facts just 
won't come into focus—don’t seem to 


add up. 


In such confused times, almost every 
investor finds it more difficult to make 
clear-cut decisions—so a lot of them 
don’t even try. 


We think that’s bad, that it just doesn’t 
make sense. 
Because very often the right an- 


swer today means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss tomorrow ... 


Because there are any number of 

places an investor can go for the 

help he needs in reaching the right 
answers—for him. 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a steady 
stream of facts and information from 
all over the country, works constantly 
to sort out the important ones, carefully 
evaluates them all in terms of the in- 
vestor’s interest. So maybe that’s why 
Research can usually come up with a 
pretty good answer to any question con- 
cerning buy...sell...or hold. 

If you’d like to know what that 


answer would be as regards any 
particular stock... 


Or if you'd like to have a detailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 
financial situation... 


Just ask. 

There’s no charge of any kind, no 
obligation either. Simply address your 
letter to my personal attention. 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-12 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest —for the better things in life’ 














Long Distance puts extra hours in every selling day 


Long Distance is quick, direct. It mul- 
tiplies your salesman’s time—sends him 
North, East, South, West, in a matter 
of minutes. It opens doors to reach the 
right man at the right time. 


It arranges appointments, helps to 
close sales. Provides frequent contact 
between trips. Clears up questions and 
complaints. 


In short, it is your best key to more 
productive selling. You can prove it 
profitably in your own business. 


We Have Some Helpful Suggestions. 
We have developed a number of plans for 
the profitable and economical use of Long 
Distance and we will be glad to discuss them 
with you. Just call vour Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Philadelphia to New York 50c 
Syracuse to Boston 90c 
Washington to Detroit $1.10 
Dallas to Atlanta $1.50 

New York to San Francisco $2.50 


These are daytime rates for 3-minute 
station-to-station calls, not including 
federal excise tax. Long Distance 
rates are even lower after six every 
evening and all day Sunday. 
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here are literally dozens of stock 

price averages in existence, each 
designed to summarize in one series 
of figures, as nearly as possible, what 
“the market” has been doing. Prac- 
tically all of these do at least a pas- 
sable job; if any one shows a sig- 
nificant move over a period of a week 
or more, it can be taken for granted 
that all the others will give a roughly 
similar indication. But while they 
agree closely over short periods, and 
move in the same direction even over 
much longer intervals, they frequently 
differ widely in measuring the extent 
of an advance or decline, and in show- 
ing the relationship of any given 
price extreme to past peaks or bot- 
toms. 

For instance, consider the discrep- 
ancies between two of the best known 
averages of industrial stock prices, 
the Dow-Jones average of 30 issues 
and the Standard & Poor’s weekly 
index of 420. At their recent highs 
(February 4 and February 10, re- 
spectively) the latter has risen some- 
what more than the former from the 
June 1949 lows (88 per cent vs. 82 
per cent) but as compared with the 
May 1946 highs the S&P index is up 
only 27 per cent compared with a rise 
of 38% per cent for the D-J average. 
A much more striking difference is 
seen in the fact that the S&P index 
is 10 per cent above its 1929 high 
while the comparable change for the 
D-J average is a decline of nearly 23 
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NO AGREEMENT BY 
MARKET AVERAGES 


Different yardsticks of stock price movements give 
widely varying pictures of the market's behavior. 


Even the best indexes tell only part of the story 


per cent. Other averages disagree 
with both of these. 

Thus, it is a serious oversimplifica- 
tion to say, on the basis of perform- 
ance shown by any one average, that 
“the market” has risen or declined by 
some specific percentage over any 
given interval. The actiori of any one 
average depends on a number of fac- 
tors, including the technical details 
of its construction (some are seri- 
ously deficient in this respect and thus 
give a misleading picture), the num- 
ber of issues included, their average 
investment quality and the industries 
they represent. 

The two latter points have assumed 
unusual importance during the past 
three years, for some stock groups 
have declined sharply while others 
were rising and there have been wide 
differences in the behavior of the 
best grade issues as compared with 
highly speculative equities. As a re- 
sult of the extreme selectivity shown 


by stock prices in recent years, nearly 
100 Big Board and American Stock 
Exchange stocks are actually quoted 
below their prices as of June 13, 1949, 
the last major bear market low. To 
investors holding only these issues, 
if any such unfortunates exist, the 
44-year bull market shown by all 
market averages must seem a figment 
of someone’s imagination. 

In addition to these stocks, several 
hundred others are selling far below 
their 1946 highs even though all mar- 
ket averages are currently well above 
this level. Obviously, even the Stand- 
ard & Poor’s weekly indexes, the 
most comprehensive and most scien- 
tifically constructed averages avail- 
able, do not accurately reflect the 
action of this large segment of the 
market even though they include rep- 
resentatives of all industrial groups. 
Other less comprehensive averages 
could hardly be expected to do so, 


Please turn to page 30 


Industrial Stock Price Indexes 


IIIS... 50 s:we k-sigbieainnsd a ata 
nr ee 
aHigh grade stocks............... 
aLow priced stocks............... 
Leading stocks—28 issues 
Excluding 3 largest........... 
Excluding 5 largest........... 
Secondary stocks—28 issues 
Excluding 2 largest 





a—-Standard & Poor’s Corp. indexes. 


Dec. 4, Jan. 5, Sept. 14, Feb. 10, 
1950 1953 1953 1954 
100.0 129.6 113.1 130.0 
100.0 140.9 118.5 137.0 
100.0 116.0 114.0 126.2 
100.0 108.7 89.2 96.2 
100.0 138.2 120.0 141.0 
100.0 128.6 112.5 134.0 
100.0 122.3 105.0 123.0 
100.0 120.0 93.7 102.1 
100.0 117.0 90.1 95.4 
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*Retail Record Sales 


(In Millions) 
1947... .$204.2 1950... .$172.7 
1948.... 172.6 1951.... 179.0 
1949.... 157.9 1952.... 189.5 
1953... .$205.0 - 


*Domestic only; compiled from industry 
sources. 











erie headed for early demise 
through the advent of radio and 
later of television, the phonograph 
record business has manifested a sur- 
prising vitality. Since 1949, sales 
have been increasing at the rate of 
about five per cent annually and at 
least a similar gain is expected for 
1954 although some companies are 
shooting for a rise of ten per cent. 
Sales slumped badly some years 
ago when the industry was thrown 
into confusion by the introduction of 
records played at two new speeds, 
33 1/3 revolutions per minute (Col- 
umbia) and 45 r.p.m. (RCA-Victor ). 
Independent makers of record- 
changers were caught unprepared, 
particularly since it was not known 
what the future of either system 
would be. Volume output of single 
speed changers paced at 78 r.p.m. 
virtually came to a stop while engi- 
neers tackled the job of planning and 
tooling to produce a two-speed and 
then a three-speed changer, a_ task 
which at first presented grave prob- 
lems. But the assignment was finally 
completed, and with the advent of 
new and versatile players on the 
market, record sales revived sharply 
in 1950 and have continued to show 
annual increases since. The record 
makers got together meanwhile and 
decided to confine the 45 r.p.m. 
(seven-inch) style to popular music, 
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Record Hobby Aids 


Many Companies 


Recording specialists, player makers and electronics 


units are among those participating in an industry 


which has enjoyed a steady growth in recent years 


while classical records were made in 
the larger sizes which spin at 33 1/3 
r.p.m., the so-called Long Play style 
with 20 to 30 minutes of music on 
each side. 

The old 78 r.p.m. speed meanwhile 
is becoming obsolete along with the 
old shellac disk which has been re- 
placed with “unbreakable” vinylite. 
These technical changes have helped 
to solve the problem of storage space, 
and the smaller record is easier to 
handle. The quality of sound is higher 
than ever before. In September 1952, 
RCA-Victor brought out another im- 
provement—Extended Play—which 
is an extension of the micro-groove 
principle used in the  seven-inch 
record. This extends the playing time 
from about three to seven or eight 
minutes on a side. 

The industry has benefited not only 
from a better product, better sound 
and improved players or record- 
changers, but also from new. sales 
methods ranging from colorful and 
eve-appealing album covers to cus- 
tomer self-service in retail shops. 


Hi-Fi—New Potential 


The latest excitement in the in- 
dustry is high-fidelity (hi-fi) sound 
which early last year was expanded 
into the consumer market by Colum- 
bia. Other big-name makers—RCA- 
Victor, Crosley, Stromberg-Carlson, 
Webster-Chicago, Philco and Zenith 
—soon followed, and it is expected 
that sales of hi-fi equipment will ex- 
ceed $300 million this year. 

Hi-fi equipment falls into two 
classes: the ready-made cabinet job 
which retails from a low of about 
$130 for a table model to $500 or 
more for radio-phonograph cembina- 
tions, and the custom-built assembly 
costing considerably more. The Home 
Instrument Department of RCA- 
Victor makes hi-fi equipment in both 
table and cabinet models. The 


Engineering Products Department 
turns out component parts and at- 
tends to special installations—the 
Cadillac job in the record-player field. 
Some equipment is purchased from 
other manufacturers — a Garrard 
three-speed record changer, for in- 
stance, is imported from England by 
RCA and others—and in the assem- 
bly of custom-made jobs by customers 
willing to spend $1,000 and up re. 
course is usually made to a number 
of small electronics firms and other 
specialists. 

Even aside from these several 
product improvements which have 
rapidly followed upon each other, the 
record industry considers itself in 
the growth category because of the 
rapidly-growing ’teen-age population 
which is its major customer. Most 
record sales—75 per cent or more— 
are in popular music which is directed 
at the ’teen-age mass market. Aside 
from its production of classical 
records, which appeal to nearly all 
ages, the industry pays no particular 
attention to adult tastes. The ’teen- 
age population, which was about 22 
million in 1950, is expected to rise 
to 30 million by 1960 with another 
five million added by 1965. 

The leader among the recording 
companies is RCA-Victor which is 
believed to have done about $30 mil- 
lion of business iast year. Columbia 
Records probably tctaled around $23 
million while Decca and Capitol vie 
for third place. The sales of the in- 
dustry as a whole totaled some $90 
million at the manufacturing level 
last year, not counting foreign income 
in the form of royalties. (At the re- 
tail level, the 1953 sales total was 
about $205 million.) RCA-Victor, 
which looks for a ten per cent sales 
gain this year, is opening a new pro- 
duction plant at Rockaway, N. J., in 
April but this division of Radio Cor- 
poration still represents only a small 
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proportion of company’s total volume 
which ‘has been estimated at $830 
million for 1953. The same is true 
of the Columbia Records division of 
Columbia Broadcasting Company. 
Results of Capitol and Decca have 
established no definite pattern. Capi- 
tol, for example, has increased its 
common share earnings in each year 
since 1949, when a small deficit was 


reported ; but Decca’s per-share re- 
sults have been declining since 1950 
despite the over-all sales up-trend in 
the meanwhile. Since the industry is 
fiercely competitive, with price wars 
occasionally raging as is the case in 
fact right now, earnings are bound 
to be highly variable with no close 
correlation with total volume. 
THE END 


Sounder Status for 


Standard of Ohio 


Formerly largely a marketer, company has strengthened its 


crude position in recent years and is working toward greater 


integration. Shares appear headed for better investment rating 


tandard Oil of Ohio set a new 

sales mark of $333.4 million in 
1953, up 10.5 per cent over the 1952 
volume of $301.6 million, and pre- 
liminary figures indicate that net 
earnings of $21.2 million after taxes 
exceeded 1952 net by some 20 per 
cent. Net failed, however, to reach 
either the 1948 record of $23.8 mil- 
lion or 1951, the runner-up, when net 
after taxes was $23.1 million. But 
profits before taxes appear to have 
set a new peak since taxes themselves 
were in new high ground; in the 
first nine months of 1953 the com- 
pany charged out $13.8 million for 
tax money, an amount greater than in 
any preceding full year. 

Operating now in practically every 
phase of the oil industry, Ohio Stand- 
ard long devoted most of its energies 
to refining and marketing. Its crude 
supplies were purchased almost en- 
tirely from others. As late as 1941, 
when it ran an average of 71,357 
barrels daily through its refineries, its 
own production averaged only around 
5,000 barrels a day. In 1952—last 
year’s figures are not yet available— 
refineries had an average daily 
throughput of 118,471 barrels and its 
daily crude oil production averaged 
33,916 barrels. 

During 1953 its crude position was 
further improved through the inaugu- 
ration of extensive exploratory drill- 
ing in Saskatchewan, Canada, and the 
resumption of drilling in the Spra- 
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berry trend of West Texas. Since 
October, there have been 14 Spraberry 
completions and combined _ initial 
flows of about 7,000 barrels a day 
have been reported. Several small 
Canadian wells also have been 
brought in. 

Dating from 1870, and a unit of 
the original Standard Oil Company 
which was dissolved in 1911 by Su- 
preme Court edict, “SOHIO” has 
spread over Ohio like a blanket, easily 
maintaining its position as the prin- 
cipal marketer in the Buckeye State. 
It supplies more than one-fourth of 
all the gasoline used in the state, 
distributing it through 187 company 
owned or leased bulk stations to 1,100 





Standard Oil of Ohio 


+Earned 
*Sales Per 7§Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends 7Price Range 
1937.. $57.9 $1.46 $0.60 18 
1938.. 55.3 0.72 0.40 9 
1939.. 65.1 265 0.60 13%— 6% 


1940.. 74.0 298 0.80 167%—10% 
1941.. 105.1 299 1.00 1934—13% 
1942.. 1158 264 090 16 —10 
1943.. 116.6 212 1.00 18 —147% 
1944.. 129.3 286 1.00 19%4—16% 
1945.. 1249 1.10 1.00 27 —19% 
1946.. 160.6 3.43 al.00 30 —205% 
1947.. 1986 441 1.37% 31%—23% 
1948.. 245.2 6.39 al.62%4 35 —233%4 
1949. 2548 4.26 2.00 273%4—20 
1950.. 270.5 5.30 a2.00 35 —253% 
1951.. 294.9 5.56 2.20 4734—3354 
1952.. 301.6 420 240 477%—355% 
1953.. 333.4 5.08 240 b38%—31 





*Gross operating income. fAdjusted, 1937-1945 
to 2%4-to-1 split, April 1945. §$Has paid dividends 
in every year since 1912 except 1934-35. a—Plus 
stock. b—Through February 17, 1954. c—Pre- 
liminary. 





retail stations, largely company- 
owned, and 3,400 independent dealer 
outlets. More than 80 per cent of its 
sales is comprised of gasoline, dis- 
tillate fuels, solvents and so forth. 

Standard’s refineries are at Cleve- 
land, Toledo, and Lima, and at 
Latonia, Ky., on the Ohio River op- 
posite Cincinnati. Their present ca- 
pacity of 121,500 barrels a day is 
undergoing expansion under the com- 
pany’s comprehensive program on 
which, all told, $38 million was spent 
last year, bringing total outlay over 
the past five years to $158 million. 

The major part of the program is 
centered on increasing the company’s 
transportation facilities and expand- 
ing its crude output. In December it 
was announced that it had taken over 
construction of, and will operate, a 
gas refining and sulphur recovery 
plant in Wyoming which it will own 
jointly with Socony-Vacuum, Gulf 
Refining, Standard of Indiana and 
several smaller companies. 

Improved pipe line facilities are 
counted upon also to broaden further 
the crude output from Wyoming 
which, until recently, has supplied 
only one per cent of company needs. 

The bulk of its supplies currently 
comes over partly owned pipe line 
systems from Texas, which accounts 
for more than one-fourth, Louisiana, 
20 per cent, and Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas each 14 per cent. The remainder, 
amounting roughly to one-fourth of 
all supplies, is contributed by Arkan- 
sas, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Texas, and Mississippi. Shortly 
Canada will be added to the list, while 
the Texas output will be increased 
through the expansion of the Spra- 
berry development. All told, SOHIO 
now has more than 2,400 producing 
wells, and in addition to 120,000 acres 
of producing territory also holds 
1,285,000 acres of undeveloped or 
unproducing land. 

Ohio Standard’s strong industry 
position and its progress towards 
greater integration impart a substan- 
tial growth factor. Current trends of 
general business suggest that the 
company’s earnings for this year will 
not match the highly satisfactory 
$5.08 per share realized in 1953, but 
the $2.40 dividend rate should be 
covered by a wide margin, and at its 
present price of about 36 the stock 
yields 6.6 per cent. 
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Robert R. Young 


N. Y. Central Roundhouse 
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William White 


Proxy Fight Looms 


For N.Y. Central 


Robert R. Young interests, denied a place on the board 
of directors of the road, will seek shareholder support 


at the carrier's next annual meeting to be held May 26 


| Septiergees by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad directors of a bid 
by Robert R. Young and his associ- 
ate Allan P. Kirby for membership 
on the Central board, has touched off 
one of the hottest proxy fights in 
years. The battle for control of the 


Central, second largest railroad in 


the country, will be resolved next 
May 26 when the annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting is held. 


Stumbling Block 


Young and Kirby (Chairman and 
President, respectively, of Alleghany 
Corporation) announced last month 
that they as individuals and Alle- 
ghany were disposing of their Chesa- 
peake & Ohio holdings, apparently 
removing the stumbling block which 
prevented Young from joining the 
Central board in 1947. At that time, 
the ICC vetoed an interlocking direc- 
torship on the grounds that competi- 
tion between the New York Central 
and the C. & O. might be lessened. 

It has been estimated that holdings 
of Central stock by Young, Kirby 
and Alleghany amount to upwards of 
300,000 shares (around five per cent 
of the 6,447,410 outstanding shares) 
although the Young forces have de- 
clined to reveal the extent of Alle- 
ghany’s stockholdings. However, the 
largest single block of Central stock 
—800,000 shares or a 12.4 per cent 


6 


interest in the road—is held by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. And Young has 
expressed the opinion that this stock, 
now held in a voting trust, will be 
voted in his favor if the ICC does not 
prevent the stock from being voted 
at all. 

Asked whether control of the Cen- 
tral would represent the initial step 
toward a _ transcontinental railroad 
system, Mr. Young told FINANCIAL 
Wor tp: “I look for railroad consoli- 
dation—when it comes—to take the 
shape of regional rather than trans- 
continental consolidation.” Thus, 
control of the Central might lead to- 
ward consolidation of roads in the 
northeast section of the country. 
Young further stated that if his fight 
for control were victorious, he would 
hope for a joining of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the New York Central 
“as soon as the Central is cleaned up, 
scrubbed up, and made eligible for 
marriage.” 


Central Management's Retort 


For its part, the New York Cen- 
tral management, headed by Presi- 
dent William White, has concentrated 
its fire on what it calls the “mis- 
takes” Young made as chief execu- 
tive officer of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
pointing out that the Central’s prob- 
lems cannot be solved by any “magic 
touch.” Denying that the Central 


board is banker-dominated, the man. 
agement asserts that its “present pro. 
grams and policies are progressing 
satisfactorily to the benefit of the 
property.” 


Operating Problems 


The Central has been plagued in 
recent years by heavy passenger 
losses, a shift of industry to other 
areas, burdensome terminal expenses, 
and considerable _ less-than-carload 
business. Moreover, the road’s per- 
centage of national railway revenue 
has been declining, falling from 9/4 
per cent in 1929 to 8.4 per cent in 
1941 and to 7.6 per cent in 1952. 
While non-operating income is sub- 
stantial and no major debt maturities 
are close at hand, fixed charges of the 
system are undeniably heavy. 

Progress has been made in reduc- 
ing the Central’s transportation ratio, 
but it remains on the high side. At 
last reports, dieselization of the sys- 
tem was about 75 per cent complete, 
so that further large expenditures 
will be required to round out this 
program. Sale of some of the car- 
rier’s real estate properties, with the 
proceeds to be used to pay off debt, 
is coming closer but this, too, will 
take time. 

It is true that 1953 earnings. of 
$5.27 per share were the highest 
achieved by the Central since 1944, 
though declining business clipped 10 
per cent off the earnings estimate that 
had been made early last year. But 
this year carloadings have been lower 





New York Central 

Oper- Earned 

ating Per Divi- 
Year Revenues Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $590.0 $16.88 $8.00 25614—160 
1932.. 293.6 D3.66 None 36%— 8% 
1937.. 3662 0.99 None 55%4— 15% 
1938.. 298.7 D3.13 None 213%— 10 
1939.. 341.1 0.70 None 23%4— 11% 
1940.. 370.5 1.75 None 18%— 9% 
1941.. 4478 4.07 None 15%4— 7 
1942.. 593.7 7.61 None 12%— 6% 
1943.. 706.1 9.73 1.50 20 — 10% 
1944.. 715.0 5.55 1.50 235%— 15% 
1945.. 654.4 3.79 1.50 353%4— 21% 
1946.. 6168 D162 1.00 353%4— 13% 
1947.. 703.3 0.36 None 2234— 12 
1948.. 7799 2.28 None 18%— 12% 
1949.. 697.3 1.51 0.50 134— 9% 
1950.. 759.7 284 100 21%— 11% 
1951.. 8069 2.28 None 26%— 15% 
1952.. 8069 383 0.50 23%4— 17 
1953.. 825.3 5.27 a1.00 b26 — 18% 





a—Also paid 50 cents January 15, 1954. b— 


1953-54 range through February 17. D—Deficit. 
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nd a decline from the 1953 showing 
is in prospect. With earnings trend- 
ing lower, dividends are hardly likely 
to exceed the $1 disbursed last year, 
consisting of 50-cent payments in 
January and August. The carrier’s 
dividend record reflects the extent of 
the system’s operating problems: Al- 
though the road had an unbroken 
dividend record from 1870 to 1931, 
no payments were made in 1932- 
1942, 1947-1948, or 1951. 
Evaluating New York Central 
common stock strictly on the basis 


of 1954 earnings prospects, the issue 
is in a relatively unimpressive posi- 
tion. But market prospects for the 
shares in the period immediately 
ahead will be determined by factors 
other than nearby earnings so that 
holders of the stock may witness fur- 
ther wide price swings such as those 
which carried the issue from a 1946 
high of 3534 to a 1949 low of 9% 
and back to around 24 currently. 
Sparked by the impending proxy 
contest, the common (the most ac- 
tive Big Board issue in 1953) moved 


up from its closing price of 214 on 
February 9 to the 1953-54 high of 
26, then fell back to its present level. 


Long Range Prospects 


Possibilities for long-range im- 
provement in the Central are good. 
But at this point the issue must be 
regarded as a speculation on the abil- 
ity of either the Young forces or the 
present management to solve the car- 
rier’s numerous problems and thereby 
restore a measure of its one-time in- 
vestment standing. 


Kight Good Buys For Bond Investors 


Ever since last June the bond market has been in a bullish 


trend, but these well-rated issues have lagged the rest of 


the list and sell at levels affording attractive yields 


long in June last year bond prices 

scraped bottom, bringing to an 
end a bear. market that had been 
under way for more than two years. 
Slowly gathering strength, the pres- 
ent uptrend set in. It shows no pres- 
ent sign of leveling off. Instead, 
there are indications that the move- 
ment is broadening out, and a num- 
ber of well-rated bonds which have 
lagged behind the rest of the list are 
beginning to attract the attention of 
investors seeking to place funds in 
issues affording somewhat above- 
average returns. 


All Are Laggards 


The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents eight issues in this laggard 
group. All are of bank investment 
quality, and afford yields to maturity 
of from 3.10 per cent to 4.35 per cent 
—in each case a better return than 
the average yield on issues of com- 
parable merit. Under the Standard 
& Poor’s system of bond grading, 
bank quality bonds are those which 
qualify for one of the four highest 
ratings, ranging down from Al-+ 
through Al, A.and B1+. Compila- 
tions of the average yield on the 
bonds in each rating provide a con- 
venient yardstick for measuring the 
extent to which the yield on an in- 
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dividual bond is in line with the aver- 
age for all of the members in its 
group. Separate averages are cal- 
culated for each individual group— 
industrials, rails, and utilities. 


The Industrials, Rails 


Celanese 314s of 1976 are rated A 
and at current prices offer a return of 
3.55 per cent. This compares with 
the February 10 average return of 
3.0 per cent on A-rated industrials. 
The other industrial, the Crucible 
Steel issue, is rated B1+, and yields 
3.91 per cent to maturity, which com- 
pares with an average annual return 
of but 3.36 per cent on similarly rated 
industrials. 

Two of the railway bonds are rated 
Al. On this group the average net 
return is currently 3.14 per cent. 
However, the vield on the Pere Mar- 


quette bond is 3.38 per cent, while 
the Virginian Railway 34% per cent 
issue provides a 3.32 per cent yield. 
On Bl-+ rail bonds the average re- 
turn is 3.85 per cent, but the South- 
ern Pacific Company 4%s of 1981 
offer the investor a net of 4.35 per 
cent. 


And the Utilities 


Two of the three utilities carry 
ratings of Al+, a group on which 
the average return at the latest cal- 
culation is 2.98 per cent. But the 
Public Service E. & G. 3%s of 1983 
are available at a price which affords 
a return of 3.10 per cent, while the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating bond 
offers the investor 3.17 per cent on 
his money until the bond matures in 
1986. 

Selling around 100, the third util- 
ity, the B1+ Green Mountain Power 
334 per cent issue (which is unlisted) 
affords a 3.75 per cent return against 
an average net yield of 3.50 per cent 
for other utilities in the same rating 
classification. 


Attractive Bonds With Above-Average Yields 


Company 


Celanese Corporation 3's, 1976........ 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 33s, 1986. 104 
Crucible Steel 3%s, 1966............... 
Green Mountain Power 334s, 1963...... 
Pere Marquette 33s, 1980.............. 
Public Service Electric & Gas 3%s, 1983.. 
Southern Pacific 44s, 1981............. 
Virginian Railway 3'%s, 1973........... 


Recent Call Yield to 
Price Price Maturity 
3 991% 102% 3.55% 
105.04 3.17 
.. 92% 10134 3.91 
-. 100 10134 3.75 
sO 104 3.38 
10234 104.84 3.10 
103 105 4.35 
.. ae 102% 3.32 
7 











News and Opinions on Active Stocks 









Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Armco Steel B 

Stock, now at 37, represents a busi- 
nessman’s commitment in the cyclical 
steel industry. (Paid 75c thus far in 
1954; paid $3.00 in 1953.) Mills are 
currently operating at 95 per cent of 
capacity (industry average, 75 per 
cent), and should average about 85 
per cent for this year compared with 
98 per cent for 1953. Last year sales 
were a record $588.9 million and 
earnings were $6.50 per share com- 
pared with $518.8 million and $6.01 
in 1952. Net for this first quarter 
will be about the same as the $1.49 
per share for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1953. 


Chicago, Rock Island B 

At 67, shares yield 74% on a well- 
protected $5 annual dividend. With 
a rehabilitation program completed 
and expenses under close control, 
earnings for 1954 are expected to re- 
main comparatively high despite a 
moderate contraction of traffic. The 
size of this year’s wheat crop will fig- 
ure importantly in over-all results in 
view of declining industrial activity. 
Further development of industrial 
sites acquired in the last year or two 
should bring in some new business. 
Last year’s results of $16.07 a share 
(vs. $13.58 in 1952) were the best 
since the reorganization of the road 
and were realized despite a disap- 


pointing grain crop and a second half 
traffic slump. 


Chrysler B+ 

Shares at 58, down from 1953 high 
of 96, appear largely to discount the 
less profitable operations expected in 
1954. (Paid $6 in 1953; $1.50 so far 
this year.) Chrysler is making impor- 
tant changes in its organizational set- 
up, strengthening the various operat- 
ing divisions so as to allow them 
greater autonomy, even to the point 
of competing with each other in some 
8 








respects. Record sales were reported 
for last year, 29 per cent above the 
year earlier volume, but profits were 
down slightly to $8.59 a share, from 
$9.04 in 1952. Sales of military prod- 
ucts amounted to 20 per cent of total 
business in 1953, and are expected to 
be substantially lower this year. In 
1953, $112.6 million was spent on 
improvements in plant and equip- 
ment. 


Cleveland Elec. Illuminating B+- 

At 56, stock represents a sound 
utility but 4.7% yield on the $2.60 
annual dividend is not generous. Net 
income for 1953 came to $4.07 per 
share on 3.3 million shares vs. $4.13 
on 2.8 million outstanding in the prior 
year. Early this month, the company 
notified the City of Cleveland that it is 
canceling its present rate contract 
with the city, effective August 9. This 
was preparatory to requesting a gen- 
eral rate increase of 6.4 per cent 
from the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission, the first such action in the 
company’s history. 


Continental Steel B 

Stock (17) represents one of the 
best of the smaller units in the indus- 
try. (Paid $1.40 in 1953.) Although 
the company enjoyed the second high- 
est sales and third highest earnings of 
its history for 1953, a sharp contrac- 
tion in demand reduced fourth quar- 
ter results to 89 cents per share from 
$1.51 in the 1952 period. Full year net 
was $3.20 a share vs. $2.95 in 1952. 
Until customers finish reducing and 
balancing their inventories, operations 
will continue at a slower pace but 
costs will be cut through elimination 
of overtime. 


Detroit Edison B-- 

Now at 30, stock represents a 
sound utility investment. (Paid $1.50 
in 1953; 40c so far in 1954.) Com- 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 







pany anticipates a large increase in its 
system load during the next few 
years, not only because of population 
growth but because several of its large 
industrial customers have been un- 
dertaking extensive plant expansions. 
Accordingly, a site for another major 
power plant has already been pur- 
chased at Monroe, Mich., negotiations 
for a second on Lake Huron are 
under way and further build-up of 
existing generating facilities is 
planned. Net income during 1953 
rose to $1.92 per share vs. $1.71 in 
1952 and $1.68 in 1951, based on 
10.7 million shares in 1953, 10.1 mil- 
lion in 1952 and 9.2 million in 1951. 


Federal Department Stores B+ 

Shares at 40 yield 6.3% on a $2.50 
annual dividend and are suitable for 
long term lists. Company has under- 
taken a $12 million expansion pro- 
gram which will include three new 
stores in Michigan, one in Cleveland 
and a new office and warehouse build- 
ing in Detroit. The $4 million Rose- 
ville, Mich., store will be part of De- 
troit’s new Eastgate Center, one of 
the largest suburban shopping areas 
to be erected in the United States, 
with parking space for more than 
three thousand automobiles. The 
largest of the new stores planned, the 
Roseville unit will be the 18th unit in 
the Federal chain. A Cleveland store 
is expected to open late in March, a 
Flint unit some time in the fall, and 
a Lansing store in the spring of 1955. 


Green (H. L.) B 

Stock of this leading variety chain 
(34) ts @ good income-producer. 
(Paid $2.25 im 1953 to yield 6.7%.) 
Company’s Philadelphia stores have 
been chosen as the testing ground for 
Choco-Like, a candy imitation which 
sells for half the price of regular 
chocolate. Reason for the low cost 
is that a vegetable fat base is used 
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instead of cocoa butter and only two 
pounds of cocoa beans per 100 
pounds against the 65 pounds needed 
to produce 100 pounds of regular 
milk chocolate. The ratio is impor- 
tant with cocoa beans now costing 52 
cents a pound, or almost double year 
earlier prices. While many candy 
firms faced with high-cost cocoa have 
reduced chocolate sizes, Choco-Like 
made by Blumenthal Bros., is the first 
imitation on the market. 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford Cc 

Price of 30 (vs. 1953 low of 197%) 
reflects large market purchases tn 
connection with tnpending proxy 
contest; stock is relatively unattrac- 
tive. (No dividends.) ‘Traffic pros- 
pects for 1954 are not too encourag- 
ing but because of the concentration 
of consumer-goods items in the traf- 
fic makeup, the year-to-year drop in 
volume may be less than for most 
carriers. The road will receive 100 
new multiple-unit passenger cars 
scheduled for delivery between Feb- 
ruary and August to replace units 27 
years of age or more. Their use will 
cut maintenance costs by $400,000 
and because of the increased capacity 
of the new cars there will also be a 
saving of $100,000 in terminal costs. 


Packard Motors C+ 

Stock (4) is speculative. (Paid 20c 
in 1953.) Engine, automatic trans- 
mission, and axle manufacturing fa- 
cilities are being moved from Detroit 
to the modern Utica (Mich.) plant 
which was originally constructed to 
make jet engines. These new facilities 
will be ready in September in time for 
the 1955 models. This is the first step 
of a projected multi-million dollar 
expansion program. Although no ad- 
ditional financing will be required for 
this first phase, representing about 
one-third of the entire program, the 
company will have to borrow funds 
for the remainder. 


Pittsburgh Steel Cc 

Stock (13) is a business cycle spec- 
ulation. (Paid 8% stock in 1953, 
2% in 1954, no cash.) Contrary to 
most of the rest of the industry, com- 
pany’s earnings fell from $3.25 per 
share in 1952 to $2.61 in 1953. 
However, the 1952 results include an 
EPT refund equal to 46 cents per 
share. Substantial non-recurring ex- 
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penses in equipping a new sheet and 
strip mill and a slackening in demand 
for semi-finished steel during late 
1953 were major factors in the de- 
cline. New facilities placed in opera- 
tion earlier this month mark the end 
of a $56 million rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Inventories of semi-finished 
steel will be reduced this year by 
turning them into the more salable 
and profitable finished variety via the 
new installations. But material im- 
provement in profits is not anticipated 
for the first half of this year, at least. 


Puget Sound Power & Light of 

Stock, now at 27, yields 5.6%, but 
political factors inject some element 
of uncertainty in the situation. (Pays 
$1.50 annually.) Recent estimates by 
independent experts point to an in- 
crease in earnings from the 1953 level 
of $1.85 per share to $2.35 within 
three years and $2.80 by 1959. This 
forecast is based not only on the dy- 
namic growth trend evident in the 
service area but on a completely in- 
tegrated, balanced electric system and 
a planned expansion program involv- 
ing many millions of dollars. Also 
a factor is the present Federal Gov- 
ernment’s decisions to allow private 
development of hydro-electric proj- 
ects wherever feasible, while pressure 
by the various Public Utility Dis- 
tricts has subsided somewhat. 





*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Rotary Electric Steel C+ 

Stock is a growth equity but highly 
cyclical; price, 34. (Paid $2.50 in 
1953.) Company’s operating rate 
dropped to 55 per cent of capacity in 
January, against 107 per cent in the 
same 1953 month. However, net in- 
come slipped only slightly from the 
prior year because of lower scrap 
prices ($27 a ton vs. $45 in January 
1953), absence of EPT and an “im- 
proved cost basis.’’ Next month, new 
installations costing $2.3 million for 
turning out stainless steel bars, will 
begin operations. Another $1.4 million 
was spent during 1953 for moderniza- 
tion and replacements. 


Ruberoid B+ 

Replacement business is a stabiliz- 
ing factor for this semt-investment 
issue; recent price 63. (Paid $3.50 
plus 5% stock in 1953.) The largest 
domestic asphalt roofing manufactur- 


er and a leading producer of asbestos- 
cement building materials, Ruberoid’s 
1953 sales were the highest in its 67- 
year history, and earnings were $6.67 
a share, against $6.41 on a smaller 
number of shares outstanding in 
1952. Despite the somewhat lower 
new building volume predicted for 
1954, the company anticipates a good 
year as a result of a sustained de- 
mand for repairs and maintenance of 
existing structures, which normally 
accounts for over 60 per cent of sales. 


Standard Oil of California A 

Stock, now at 58 and yielding 5.2 
per cent, is suitable for income and 
longer term growth. (Paid 75c thus 
far in 1954; paid $3.00 in 1953.) 
One of the world’s top ranking oil 
companies Standard owns 40 per cent 
of West Australian Ltd., which has 
drilling concessions to 250 million 
acres in western Australia where an 
important discovery was made last 
December. In addition the following 
is owned: 30 per cent of Arabian 
American Oil, now producing 300 
million barrels annually; 50 per cent 
of the Bahrein-Caltex Group with 
oil interests in 67 Free-World coun- 
tries; over 10 million acres in Can- 
ada, and various South American 
companies. Excluding the South 
American and Canadian properties, 
these foreign assets are carried on the 
books at the equivalent of 50 cents 
per share although actually worth 
$12, not including tremendous re- 
serves. Altogether, foreign opera- 
tions currently contribute about one- 
third of total net profits although the 
potential is much greater. 


Textron Cc 

Although speculative, at 9 stock has 
largely discounted unfavorable near 
term outlook. (Paid 1/10 share of 
Indian Head Mills in 1953; paid 75c 
in 1952.) Textron is offering to ex- 
change one-fifth share of 4 per cent 
preferred and one-half share of com- 
mon for each of the 978,342 out- 
‘standing shares of American Woolen 
common, subject to acceptance by 
holders of not less than 780,000 
shares. The offer expires March 22. 
Although Textron did not disclose 
which of the American Woolen plants 
it would continue to operate, it did 
state that the entire management 
team will be replaced. 











Companies make a wide variety of cartons, jars, cans 


and closures, and earnings also vary widely although 


general business level is principal sales determinant 


n its broadest sense, the container 

business takes in the producers of 
glass jars and bottles, cans and clo- 
sures, fiber containers, packaging and 
corrugated cartons used for shipping. 
Gains in the packaging and container 
industry have exceeded population 
growth for two principal reasons. 
More products formerly sold in bulk 
are now packaged; and many new 
products, both food and non-food, 
have come on the market to be sold 
competitively, with the style and gen- 
eral attractiveness of the package 
enhancing their appeal. The art of 
design has played an important part 
therefore in supplying the consumer 
mass market, and technicological ad- 
vances, as in fiber containers for milk 
and cans for beer, have resulted in 
greater versatility of product and 
added convenience for the customer. 


Lines Produced 


The lines separating the various 
divisions of the industry are not 
closely drawn. American Can, largest 
producer of “tin” cans, also makes 
fiber containers for packaging fresh 
milk and frozen foods, and manufac- 
tures can-closing and related machin- 
ery. Continental Can, second largest, 
also makes paper and fiber containers, 
is the foremost producer of fiber 
drums for chemicals and other ma- 
terials, ranks second in the produc- 
tion of bottle caps, and also turns out 
molded and laminated plastic prod- 
ucts plus defense products on Gov- 
ernment order. Largest producer of 
glass bottles, Owens-Illinois Glass 
also makes closures, tumblers, stem- 
ware, bulbs for television tubes, and 
plastic articles. Container Corpora- 
tion makes corrugated shipping con- 
tainers and packages, some with metal 
ends, for all kinds of products. Crown 
Cork & Seal, largest maker of bottle 
caps, has its Crown Can division, and 
also sells bottle-filling, bottle-capping 
and other container machinery, main- 
ly to the food and beverage industries. 
Anchor-Hocking Glass is an impor- 


10 


tant manufacturer of caps and clo- 
sures as well as of glass containers, 
and is the biggest maker of low- 
priced glass tableware. Sealing ma- 
chines for use with its closures are 
supplied on a rental basis. 
Stimulants to greater use of metal 
cans have been the new processes for 
canning foods, expanded uses of cans 
and a_ sharp 
growth in beer can sales. Since 1940, 
shipments of metal cans (expressed 
in terms of steel consumed in their 
increased 
than four times as fast as has the 
U.S. population. Shipments last year 
scaled four million tons for the first 
time, rising about 9.4 per cent over 


for non-food items, 


manufacture) have 


Diversity Marks Container Group 





more 









food or packers’ cans. 


Shipments of food cans are tradi. 
tionally depression-resistant. Demand 
for general line cans will always 
show wider fluctuations in line with 
changes in industrial activity but 
changes nevertheless are not great 

Shipments of glass containers also 
reached a new peak in 1953, rising 
6.5 per cent above the previous year, 
and about 4.5 per cent over the for- 
mer 1946 record. Shipments over the 
longer term have increased even 
faster than cans but there has been 
more of a leveling off in recent years. 
One reason for 1953’s good gain for 
glass containers was the strike which 
closed down some of the can plants in 
December (ending on January 12, 
1954). 

While glass container shipment: 
will doubtless continue at a high rate. 
the industry is somewhat vulnerable 
to competition from cans, which have 
taken over a sizable volume of beer 
packaging, and to the new-type plas- 


1952 volume and 8.3 per cent ove 
the previous record year of 1950, 
Volume of nearly 4.2 million tons in 
1953 was almost double the 194 
total with non-food lines showing by 
far the greater growth compared wit! 
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tic “squeeze” bottles. Cans are also 


The Listed Container Manufacturers 


c— Revenues—, >—-———Earned Per Share———, 
(Millions) 


Company 1952 
American Can... $627.7 
Anchor-Hocking. b46.8 
Container Corp.. 178.4 
Continental Can. 476.9 
Crown Cork & S. 79.4 
Gair (Robert)... 107.6 
GaylordContainer c62.5 
Hazel-Atlas Glass 53.2 
National Can.... 615.3 
Nat'l Container... _c38.2 
Owens-Illinois . 293.2 
Pacific Can ..... 26.5 
Stand. Packaging c9.6 
Thatcher Glass. . 27.7 





a—Full year. b—Six months. c—-Nine months. e—Eleven months ended November 30. f—Ten 
months ended October 31 (no comparison). g—Previous dividend, $0.25, paid May. 16, 1952. s—Also 
N.R.—Not reported. 


stock. D—Deficit. 


1953 1951 1952 
$660.6 $2.75 $2.25 
b52.3. 2.87 2.64 
187.6 5.91 5.01 
554.4 4.61 4.22 
c79.8 2.54 0.26 
118.2 3.77 2.66 
c68.0 3.39 3.01 
c60.9: 1.55 1.36 
b18.0 0.85 D2.03 
c47.0 3.09 1.17 
333.0 5.57 5.30 
e26.3 2.02 1.64 
c13.6 0.68 D0.16 
32.6 1.99 1.45 


7—Annual— -—9 Months—, 


1952 1953 
oo. 2$2.56 
$2.16 2.51 
it. RS 
ao: ee 
0.25 0.43 
ss | Bee 
2.06 2.10 
1.06 1.17 
bD0.34 b0.40 
0.95 0.86 
‘cis ela 
soa, Ge 
N.R. 1.04 
1.96 


Divi- 
dends 
1953 
$1.40 

1.60 
2.75 
2.40 
g0.15 
1.50 
1.50 
1.20 
None 
30.60 
4.00 
0.60 
None 
1.00 


Recent 
Price 
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being extended to soft drinks al- 
though not in appreciable volume as 
yet. But with the ending of EPT, 
some earnings improvement may be 
expected for the glass container com- 
panies this year. 

Used principally in the manufac- 
ture of boxes, cartons, and product 
packaging, paperboard attained a new 
record last year with output averag- 
ing 94 per cent of mill capacity 
against 92 per cent in 1952. Since 


Yield 


Diotn: Wor. NO 
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onsumers of products packaged in 
aperboard represent such industries 
s automotive parts and accessories, 
ousehold appliances and furniture, 
ns well as food, drugs and tobacco, 
esults of individual companies in 
heir field are more closely linked 
vith the pace of general business and 
nre likely to show greater earnings 
hanges than the leaders in the metal 
pnd glass container fields. 

Best quality issues in the group 
ncude American Can—which is 


hardly on the bargain counter at cur- 
rent levels, and whose yield of 3.8 
per cent is not particularly attractive 
—together with MHazel-Atlas and 
Owens-Illinois, both of which afford 
better yields than the industry leader. 
Continental Can and Anchor-Hock- 
ing occupy an intermediate position, 
while Container Corporation is suit- 
able for a businessman’s commitment. 
The remaining members of the group 
carry varying degrees of speculative 
risk. THE END 


Reserve Board Policy 


Is Trade Drop Cushion 


Reduction in rediscount rate charged on borrowings 


by member banks is latest move in System's campaign 


to fight business dip by cutting the cost of credit 


ee since last June it has become 
increasingly apparent that the 
principal economic problem facing the 
Federal Government has been_defla- 
tion rather than inflation. During 
the past twenty years fiscal policy has 
assumed increasing importance, in 
this and other countries, as an in- 
strument of central economic control, 
but to date it has not been advisable 
to employ deliberate Federal deficits, 
or other more direct expedients such 
as expanded public works, in order 
to sustain production: and employ- 
ment. Thus, the principal anti-de- 
flationary weapon used so far has 
been credit policy. 


What They Did 


Early last year credit authorities 
were attempting to restrain an in- 
cipient inflationary movement. The 
tediscount rate paid by member banks 
on their borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve banks was raised from 134 
per cent to 2 per cent January 16, 
1953, a move which should have been 
quite effective since the member banks 
were heavily in debt at the time. 
Nevertheless, credit use continued to 
expand, and by May money had be- 
come so tight that Federal Reserve 
authorities bought Government se- 
curities in the open market. in an 
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effort to expand credit and thus stem 
the advance in interest rates which 
had carried the bond market to the 
lowest level witnessed in years. 
This operation continued through 
early July, at which time member 
bank reserve requirements were cut 
from 14 to 13 per cent for country 
banks, from 20 to 19 per cent for 
Reserve city banks and from 24 to 22 
per cent for Central Reserve city 
(New York and Chicago) institu- 
tions. The reduction freed nearly 
$1.2 billion of reserves, permitting a 
potential expansion of credit amount- 
ing to five or six times this sum. 
Open market operations in May, 
June and July expanded reserves by 
an approximately equal amount. 
Later in the year open market pur- 
chases were resumed in order to pro- 
vide for the normal seasonal expan- 
sion in credit requirements. This led 
to an appreciable easing in the credit 
situation, accompanied of course by 
falling interest rates and rising bond 
prices, for the anticipated increase in 
business borrowing from banks was 
much smaller than usual; for weekly 
reporting members banks it amounted 
to only $795 million during the last 
half of the year against a rise of $2.9 


billion during the comparable period 
of 1952.. And thus far during 1954 


there has been a drop in business 
loans of such banks exceeding by 
$300 million the seasonal decline 
witnessed a year ago. 

The decline in interest rates over 
recent months has been extremely 
sharp. The first weekly issue of 
Treasury bills sold last June carried 
an average interest rate of 2.416 per 
cent, a 20-year peak, but the issue 
dated February 11 of the current 
year went for 0.893 per cent, the low- 
est figure witnessed since October 
1947. A rediscount rate of 2 per cent 
was obviously out of line with the 
prevailing level of short term yields, 
and accordingly this rate has recently 
been reduced to 134 per cent, and 
may be cut still further. 


Has Psychological Effect 


The effects of this move will be 
largely psychological, for member 
banks’ debt to the central institutions 
is small; in fact, their average free 
reserves (excess reserves minus bor- 
rowings) were larger in January than 
at any time since December 1950. But 
the fact that the rate was cut at a 
time when credit was already freely 
available affords another unmistakable 
bit of evidence of the determination 
on the part of credit authorities to 
maintain ample supplies of credit at 
low rates. It is hoped that the latest 
move will lead to a reduction in the 
basic “prime” rate charged on busi- 
ness loans by member banks, a de- 
velopment which has been looked for 
for several months but has not yet 
appeared. 

While higher interest rates can be 
quite effective in leveling off a busi- 
ness boom, a reduction in rates does 
not necessarily possess the same po- 
tency in halting a decline. If business 
does not see a chance to employ added 
funds profitably, it will not borrow 
them no matter how low the interest 
rate. A number of influences have 
combined to curtail the need for busi- 
ness loans: expiration of EPT (this 
is believed to have played a large role 
in January), declines in inventories 
and receivables and a probable reduc- 
tion in private capital outlays. In 
addition, the seasonal trend of loans 
will be down until June. But if the 
business decline is as gentle as is now 
expected, easier credit can play a sub- 
stantial part in hastening and later 
accelerating the recovery. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


.. - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Financial Stamina 


CCurrENT EFFORTS of 
companies in the automobile industry 
to strengthen their respective market 
positions give further evidence of the 
transition that is now about com- 
pleted from a sellers’ market to a 
buyers’ market. Competition also 
emphasizes the desirability on the 
part of investors making commit- 
ments in the industry to pay con- 
siderable attention to past policy in 
apportioning a substantial share of 
earnings to modernization of plant 
and facilities. Quite aside from its 
large investment in plant, averaging 
about $250 million annually for the 
eight postwar years, General Motors 
Company laid out about $350 million 
alone for special tools, dies, jigs and 
fixtures just in preparing its new 1954 
models. All of which gives sharp point 
to an observation made by Chair- 
man K. T. Keller of the Chrysler 
Corporation that the troubles of too 
many companies lie in the fact that 
they have “used up their equipment 
and earnings without building up re- 
sources to keep their plants modern- 
ized.” 

Thus, it appears that 1954 success 
will depend within the industry not 
only upon successful merchandising 
and balanced production, but to a 
greater degree than usual upon 
financial stamina. Here the Big Three 
apparently are in a sound position, 
for they used the postwar period of 
relatively easy selling to improve 
their tools of production. 


Memo to Executives 


THe FINANCIAL DIS- 
tTRIcT of New York, embracing in this 
instance the shipping, insurance and 
other contiguous areas as well as 
Wall Street, has reason to feel well 
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pleased with the first year’s operation | 


of the enlarged Beekman-Downtown 
Hospital. Quite aside from its new 
building and modern facilities, giving 
the New York citadel of finance an 
adequate hospital for the first time, 
the institution possesses an unusually 
high morale. In this connection, an 
incident revealing the importance of 
the personal element in administra- 
tion may be recounted. Because of the 
location, some difficulty was met in 
staffing the night shift. However, 
word was sent through the nursing 
field that Miss Mabel Davies, R. N., 
formerly of Duke University, would 
be the hospital’s Administrator, and 
applications were received from 
as far away as Texas. The problem 
had been solved. Particular credit for 
the hospital’s success is given to 
Howard S. Cullman, chairman of the 
Port of New York Authority, and 
William C. Langley, a pioneer in the 
the utility industry. The former is 
president of the Beekman-Downtown 
Hospital and, among other things, he 
picked key members of its staff while 
the latter has been a spark plug in 
raising funds. 


Marrying Liabilities 


S rrance RESULTS grow 
out of pernicious tax laws, but one of 
the strangest in our economic picture 
today is the premium value that is 
sometimes set on corporate money- 
losers. A company with high earnings 
finds a prospective mate whose attrac- 
tion lies in deficits, and wants to 
merge. The deficit may not be the 
only glamour that magnetizes. There 
are other inducements such, for in- 
stance, aS certain capital assets that 
may be turned into cash, or inven- 
tories that can be moved into channels 
not hitherto exploited, or the specu- 
lative possibility that, with the full 


restoration of a civilian economy, red 
figures may be converted into black. 
A prospect of such a wedding, on 
paper at least, is the proposal of 
Howard Hughes—already owner of 
the highly profitable Hughes Tool 
Company—to buy up RKO Pictures 
Corporation. Not only has RKO built 
up sizable earnings deficits in recent 
years. It also has a large inventory 
of movie films that easily could be 
turned into a large cash balance by 
release to the television industry. 


Inventory Adjustment 


I: IS POSSIBLE the econ- 
omists of the Federal Reserve Board 
in reporting that the Board’s Index 
of Industrial Production has declined 
about 10 per cent since last July put 
more emphasis than necessary on the 
obvious fact that this reaction was 
sharper than the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers realized when 
they wrote their January report. In 
short, they seemed more intent, as in- 
dicated in the recent statement of 
W. W. Riefler of the Board’s staff 
before Congress, in “face-saving” 
than was called for by the occasion. 
Nearly every authority agreed that 
an adjustment was necessary in order 
to bring stocks of goods in the hands 
of manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers into line with sales. In fact, 
concern was felt lest it was proceed- 
ing too slowly; at the year-end pro- 
ducers’ stocks were down less than | 
per cent from the peak September 30 
figure. Of significant interest now 
will be the forthcoming report on 
January inventories. During De- 
cember, total business inventories 
continued the decline that set in dur- 
ing the last half of 1953 although on 
a seasonally adjusted basis the 
change from the preceding month was 
not great. 
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[Baltimore Utility 
Could Earn More 


Favorable decision on rate application filed by Con- 


solidated Gas of Baltimore would permit improved per 


share earnings. Hearings were recently concluded 


n unbroken dividend record, ex- 
tending over a long period of 
years, is by no means unique in the 
electric utility field. Thus, the fact 
that Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Company of Baltimore has 
paid dividends continuously — since 
1910 is hardly earth-shaking. But 
the utility—which bears one of the 
longest names in the electric power 
industry—has never failed ‘to earn its 
dividend nor has the company ever 
been compelled to reduce jits rate of 
payments. 

Another significant point bearing on 
the investment calibre of the issue is 
the company’s performance under ad- 
verse economic conditions. During 
the major depression of the 1930s, the 
company experienced a decline of 
only seven per cent in kilowatt-hour 
sales vs. around 15 per cent for the 
industry as a whole; subsequent re- 
covery was more rapid than for the 
industry generally, and in the 1938 
recession Consolidated Gas experi- 
enced a negligible dip in gross reve- 
nues anda drop of only about 10 per 
cent in earnings. | 

There are, of course, a number of 
reasons for this superior record of 
stability. For one thing, electric rev- 
enues—which yield about 73 per cent 
of total operating revenues—are well 
diversified. Residential business ac- 
counts for 32 per cent of electric 
gross, 29 per cent comes from com- 
mercial sources, 30 per cent from the 
industrial segment and nine per cent 
is derived from miscellaneous sales. 
Furthermore, gas revenues which 
furnish 25 per cent of system gross 
(heating accounts for the remaining 
two per cent) are preponderantly 
residential. | 

The capital structure of an electric 
utility also has an important bearing 
on its investment position. In this 
connection, the outstanding mortgage 


bonds and debentures of Consolidated 
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Gas represent about 52 per cent of 
the total capitalization; preferred 
stock constitutes an additional 11 per 
cent; and common stock and surplus, 
around 37 per cent—a ratio which is 
more conservative than that of the 
average electric company. 

Consolidated Gas operates entirely 
within the state of Maryland, supply- 
ing electricity and gas in Baltimore 
and the surrounding territory. Steam 
is also furnished in much of the busi- 
ness district of Baltimore. The 2,300- 
mile territory served with electricity 
has a population of 1.5 million and 
has shown good growth in the past 
decade. Baltimore, the nation’s sixth 
largest city, is a major distribution 
center and the site of some of the 
world’s largest shipbuilding and re- 
pair facilities. Ranked as the number 
two port in the country, it is a stra- 
tegic point for the importation of raw 
materials (notably iron ore) from 
overseas. 

The company’s conversion to natu- 
ral gas in 1950 brought new vitality 
to this phase of its operations, with 
the rate of growth far exceeding that 
which took place with manufactured 





Consol. Gas of Baltimore 


Oper. Earned 
Revs. Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends 


1937.. $34.7 $1.54 


Price Range 


29KR—20% 


1938.. 346 135 120 244—18% 
1939.. 366 1.65 1.20 28%—235% 
1940.. 39.2 147 1.2 277%2—22%4 
1941.. 43.1 155 120 24%—13% 
1942.. 474 140 120 19%—13% 
1943.. 516 145 120 22%—18% 
1944.. 540 130 120 233%%—21% 
1945.. 548 1.47 120 29 —22% 
1946.. 563 182 120  303%—23Y% 
1947.. 62.9 164 120 277%—22% 
1948.. 71.2 142 1.20 23%—18% 
1949.. 73.2 152 120 234%—19% 
1950.. 79.4 185 130 27%—23 

1951.. 83.8 1.67 140 26%—24 

1952.. 90.9 1.79 140 277%—25% 
1953.. 98.2 1.68 1.40 a28%—23%4 





*Dividends paid in each year since 1910. 
a—1953-1954 range through February 17. Note— 
Figures are adjusted to reflect 3-for-1 split in 
March 1950. 


gas. As a result, increasing earnings 
are being realized by the gas division 
—its rate of return is expected to be 
around 5% per cent in 1954—and it 
is noteworthy that over 90 per cent 
of new dwellings in the service area 
are being supplied with this preferred 
fuel. . 

Unfortunately, the over-all earn- 
ings picture has not been quite as im- 
pressive. Since peak earnings of $1.85 
per share were reported in 1950, 
system net income has generally 
trended downward. During the latter 
part of 1953, temporary adverse fac- 
tors such as a low river flow and 
warm winter weather were experi- 
enced. But the fundamental cause of 
the utility’s difficulties appears to be a 
low return on electric sales and the 
company’s rate case before the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission un- 
doubtedly holds the key to future 
earnings. 

Consolidated Gas has applied for 
an increase of about $4.2 million an- 
nually in electric and steam heating 
rates and hearings on the matter have 
been completed. While the outcome 
of these proceedings cannot be pre- 
dicted, the company (based on a 1923 
finding of the Maryland Commission ) 
has a “fair value” rate base on which 
the present return appears low. 

Another problem with which Con- 
solidated Gas has had to contend is 
the costly and prolonged litigation 
with Pennsylvania Water & Power 
Company, arising out of contracts for 
the latter company’s hydro-generated 
power. An end to this dispute may 
not be too far off since the FPC is 
seeking to arrange a settlement. 

Earnings dipped slightly to $1.68 
per share in 1953 from $1.79 in 1952 
as a result of an increase in common 
stock capitalization (which rose to 
5.3 million shares at the 1953 year- 
end), attributable to debenture con- 
versions; $10 million of the 3%s of 
1967 remain to be converted. 

The most important factor in the 
company’s 1954 earnings showing is 
obviously the outcome of its pending 
rate case. A favorable decision would 
bolster earnings and also brighten 
prospects for an eventual increase in 
the dividend rate. But in any event, 
the current $1.40 annual dividend af- 
fords a satisfactory return of five per 
cent at prevailing prices of around 28 
for the shares. 
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A neighborly enterprise 
makes its Annual Report 


N EARLY TIMES before man had developed enterprises to provide security against 

loss by fire and other perils, the community-at-large lacked stability. Without 

a dependable system of insurance, the well-being of its merchants and citizens was 
constantly endangered by the hazards of chance and the threat of disaster. 

Today, property insurance offers dependable financial security to the public. 

It is provided, in its most efficient form, by agents and brokers, independent busi- 

nessmen in every community who are friends and neighbors as well as advisors 

to their policyholders. Behind its local representatives stand the strength and 

stability of The Home which has enjoyed the distinction of serving American 


pe ee 


property owners for more than a century. 


PRESIDENT 





Balance Sheet, december 31, 1953 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds . . dee % 
Preferred and Common Stocks pense (ie 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company . 
Real Estate 


Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, less than 90 days due . 


Other Admitted Assets. . . . . 
Total Admitted Assets . . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses 

Taxes Payable . 

Reserves for Reinsurance 

Dividends Declared . 

Other Liabilities . ‘ 
Total Liabilities . 

Capital. . ... . 

ee ok ee ee ae ee ee a 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
Total ar oe ey 


$ 71,964,673.86 
90,970,307.64 
150,854,115.00 
35,909,076.68 
14,513,554.00 
6,868,322.19 
20.080,648.46 
5,860,915.65 





$397,021,613.48 








$176,869,947.00 
34,806,349.36 
7,550,000.00 
1,457,663 .89 
2,000,000.00 
4,973,203.10 





$227,657,163.35 
20,000,000.00 
149,364,450.13 





$169,364,450.13 





$397,021,613.48 








NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,752,632.57 amortized value and Cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as 
required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Based on December 31, 1953 Market Quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted 


Assets would be $396,941,878.98 and the Surplus as Regards Policyholders would be $169,284,715.63. 


* THE HOME* 
Susurance Company 


FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 





The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Current business picture continues to show both favorable 


and adverse developments, about as expected, but over-all 


outlook does not justify five-month rally in stock prices 


The pseudo-science of economic analysis and 
prediction appears to have made giant strides in 
recent years. Unlike most previous downturns in 
business activity, which suddenly appeared out of 
nowhere when the average observer expected con- 
tinued prosperity, the present recession is following 
blueprints prepared well in advance. In both tim- 
ing and extent, it has conformed even more closely 
to previous expectations than did the 1949 dip. 
characterized at the time as “the best advertised 
recession in history.” 


For some months, it has been anticipated that 
the more cyclical or otherwise vulnerable industries 
would experience a temporary period of sharply 
lower sales but that many other groups would be 
affected little, if at all. That is just about what has 
happened. Automobile makers, who over-produced 
by a substantial margin last year, are now paying 
the penalty, and lower output in this and other 
fields has reacted on producers of sensitive raw 
materials such as steel and non-ferrous metals, and 
on railroads. | 


Inventories, widely regarded as excessive for 
some time, have had to be pared, and are still too 
high. This has led to a cut of some ten per cent. 
so far, in industrial production, and has brought 
an appreciable increase in unemployment. Never- 
theless, high levels of personal income and savings 
have sustained retail sales and production of con- 
sumers’ goods at rates which must be regarded as 
very favorable under the circumstances. Housing 
and other branches of construction activity have 
also held up exceptionally well. 


Present forecasts call for an upturn, or at least 
a leveling-out of the business decline, within six 
months or so—possibly even sooner. When the 
turn does come, there is no visible reason why a 
business boom cannot be sustained for years there- 
after, a prospect fully justifying a constructive atti- 
tude toward common stocks in view of their modest 
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valuation relative to earnings, dividends and book 
values. This factor, plus the possibility of some 
relief from the present heavy burden of taxation 
levied on dividend income, has undoubtedly had a 
good deal to do with the almost continuous uptrend 
displayed by stock prices since the mid-September 
lows were established. 


Partial relief from double taxation is still a 
hope rather than an actuality, and if the hope is 
eventually dashed, wholly or in part, much of the 
justification for recent market strength will disap- 
pear with it. The “liberals” are expressing increas- 
ing objection to dividend tax cuts as designed to 
benefit the rich, and it should not be forgotten that 
this is an election year. But the odds appear to 
favor some relief for investors. 


President Eisenhower has recently stated that 
the government will consider additional tax cuts if 
unemployment does not stop rising in March, when 
seasonal factors normally call for a reduction in 
jobless totals. Either a boost in exemptions or a 
cut in rates would doubtless satisfy the opponents 
of relief for investors, and thus permit enactment 
of the dividend tax proposal. On the other hand. 
if unemployment drops, much of the argument for 
tailoring tax reduction to stimulate consumption 
rather than production will evaporate. 


But while the outlook for relief from double 
taxation seems good enough to partially justify 
recent market strength, the prospect of an early 
business upturn is still hypothetical. The fact that 
the recession has proceeded according to Hoyle to 
date is no guarantee that it will continue to do so 
in its later stages. With stock prices at an all-time 
peak, aggressive commitment of new funds is not 
warranted, and existing holdings should be con- 
centrated exclusively in the highest grade defensive- 
type dividend-paying issues with good earnings 
prospects. 

Written February 18, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 














Industrial Output Still Lags 

For the sixth consecutive month, industrial pro- 
duction dipped slightly in January, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index declining from 127 (1947- 
49—100) in December to 125, which also com- 
pares with 134 in January 1953. Although down 
from the exceptionally high volume of the same 
1953 month, the January showing was above any 
earlier January of the postwar period and it com- 
pares with an average of 124 for the full year 1952. 

Output of hard goods slipped more than soft— 
from 143 in December to 140 in January and down 
17 points from the all-time high of 157 established 
in July and August 1953. Soft goods output dipped 
from 113 in December to 112 in January with only 
11 points separating the latest monthly figure from 
the peak of 123 reachea in May 1953. Production 
of minerals, reversing a downward movement un- 
der way since July, advanced two points in Jan- 
uary to 113 but some further slight downturns 
occurred in metal fabricating. In soft goods lines, 
cutbacks in textiles and apparel output accounted 
for the downturn. While there was little change in 
output of rubber and leather products, the paper, 
printing, chemical and petroleum products indus- 
tries maintained or improved upon their previous 
month’s output level although the increases did not 


make up for a five-point decline in textiles and 
apparel. 


Natural Gas Ruling 


The Supreme Court’s unanimous decision that 
pipe line companies which ship natural gas across 
state lines are exempt from the Texas “gathering” 
tax removes one of the factors contributing to ris- 
ing gas prices. In the test case, Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line and Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line were 
upheld in their contention that they should not be 
required to pay the tax because their supplies of 
gas for interstate shipment are primarily obtained 
from other companies rather than from their own 
wells. The Texas tax was applied at the point the 
natural gas passed into the pipe lines of Panhandle 
and Michigan-Wisconsin, and the High Court ruled 
that it was then moving in interstate commerce and 
therefore not subject to a state tax. The Supreme 
Court’s decision is of interest also because of its 
possible bearing on the Phillips Petroleum case. 
In the latter case, the Court will in effect rule on 
whether sales of gas by independent producers to 
interstate pipelines are subject to FPC price regula- 
tion. 
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Electronics Peak 

The electronics industry broke its World War II 
production record last year when it turned out ap- 
proximately $5 billion worth of products. This com- 
pares with $4.2 billion in 1952 and a previous 1944 
high of $4.6 billion. Biggest factor in the rise was 
a 25 per cent gain in equipment for defense pur- 
poses. Combined radio-television product output 
was up six per cent, and a small but growing mar- 
ket for industrial electronics equipment and re- 
placement parts also contributed to the over-all 
gain of 20 per cent over 1952. Because of the 
srowing diversity of electronics devices for both 
offensive and defensive uses (such as guided mis- 
siles), military equipment output is expected to 
increase this year. Whether or not defense spend- 
ing is cut, electronics volume will surely remain 
large since its importance increases as weapons be- 
come more complex. Volume of replacement parts. 
both civilian and military, reached about $500 mil- 
lion in 1953, and in view of the large volume of 
original equipment output during the last three 
years, further increases in replacements are anti- 
cipated during the next few years. 


New Car Stocks 


Industry at large is watching Detroit, which has 
had little of an encouraging nature to show so far 
this year. One of the most discouraging items is 
the all-time high for dealers’ stocks of new cars on 
January 31 last at more than 600,000, about 100,- 
000 more than a month earlier and comparing with 
the previous high of approximately 570,000 on 
November 1, 1953. A slow pace of sales meanwhile 
has extended into February. Production schedules 
in Consequence have been trimmed to ten per cent 
under the 1.5 million units produced in the first 
quarter of 1953. Used car stocks are now at more 
favorable levels, however, and the industry hopes 
that by the end of the first quarter it will have 
both new and used car inventories well in hand. 


Tax Change Proposed 

The President’s tax message to Congress last 
month included a recommendation that income 
from foreign business investments should be taxed 
at a lower rate as a step toward encouraging larger 
investments abroad. The House Ways and Means 
Committee favors a 38 per cent tax on foreign in- 
come compared with the domestic corporate rate 
of 52 per cent; and if the domestic rate falls to 
47 per cent on April 1 as it is slated to under 
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present law, it is proposed that the levy on foreign 
income be set at a maximum rate of 33 per cent. 
Among the industries which would reap the most 
benefit from such a change are motion pictures, 
drugs, petroleum companies, office equipments and 
others with substantial interests abroad. 


Butter Prop Cut 


The April 1 cut in the Government’s support 
prices for butter, cheese and dry milk solids from 
90 per cent of parity to 75 per cent will mean that 
instead of buying up surplus butter at 66 cents a 
pound, CCC will pay the producer only 58 cents. 
This naturally will be reflected in the price of but- 
ter and milk products at the retail level and, it is 
hoped, will encourage butter consumption by nar- 


rowing the margin between margarine and butter. 


What to do with CCC’s “investment” is yet to be 
worked out. When the support price was boosted 
a year ago to 90 per cent of parity, CCC’s holdings 
of milk products were equivalent to less than 1.5 
billion pounds of whole milk—today CCC has on 
hand the equivalent of more than eight billion 
pounds, or more than six per cent of a year’s 
production. 


Titanium Price Cut 


The first price reduction ever made on titanium 
mill products has been announced by Titanium 
Metals Corporation, affiliate of National Lead and 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel. The price cut, averaging 
about 12 per cent, is significant because the pre- 
vailing high cost of the metal is one of the major 
drawbacks to increased usage. With lower prices. 
it is felt the metal will become competitive with 
stainless steel. Meanwhile, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization has raised its goal for annual titanium 
smelting capacity to 37,500 tons by 1956. Capacity 


of present smelting facilities (which process the 
primary metal, titanium sponge, into ingots) is 
only about 7,680 tons annually. 


To Increase Nickel Output 


There has been a growing demand for nickel 
both industrially and for use in the defense pro- 
gram. At the same time, the supply situation has 
been steadily tightening. As a result, the Govern- 
ment has granted certificates of necessity, with 
speedy tax write-offs, for two nickel refining and 
mining constructions to cost all told more than 
$100 million. The Nicaro Nickel Company, a Free- 
port Sulphur subsidiary, will spend $55.2 million 
of its own money on mining and refining facilities 
at Mosa Bay, Cuba, and New Orleans, La. The 
National Lead Company will undertake a $43 mil- 
lion expansion of the Government-owned plant at 
Nicaro, Cuba, which will increase its capacity by 
75 per cent. In 1953 the Government plant pro- 
duced 28 million pounds of nickel and is currently 
operating at an annual rate of 30 million pounds. 
The Freeport subsidiary will spend $35 million in 
Cuba, $18 million on the Louisiana plant and the 
balance on ore carriers. 


Corporate Briefs 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls has begun construc- 
tion on an $8 million plant in Long Beach, Cal., 
for its Grayson Controls division. 

. Atlas Powder plans to build a $1 million food 
emulsifier plant in Memphis, Tenn. 

Montgomery Ward’s sales dropped 15 per cent 
during January compared with a year earlier. 

Glidden has reported a 3.2 per cent increase in 
sales for the first ten weeks (to January 15) of its 
current fiscal year; gains were mainly in the chem- 
ical and pigments division. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67 99 2.57% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 97 2.94 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 109 343 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2's, 1961 96 3.14 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 98 3.23 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 97 3.20 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 93 3.03 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975 96 3.01 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 95 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%s, 1969 105 = 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970. 102 3.09 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974 3.36 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 56 4.46 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.33 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv 4.63 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
r--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


Dow Chemical *0.80 *1.00 34 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *1.60 37 
General Foods 2.40 2.65 57 
Int'l Business Machines *4.00 *4.00 271 
Standard Oil of California 300: BDO: 57. 
Union Carbide & Carbon 250 - 250.---7 
Mintied Ais TaMes. i inc tobias eecids 150. 35g: 123 
United Biscuit 2.00 2.00 39 
Westinghouse Electric ......... 2.00- 2.00 55 


* Also paid stock 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
gy Recent 1953 
1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel . $9.00 160 
Borden Company . 2.80 59 
Consolidated Edison . ; 42 
Household Finance : f 50 
Kress (S. H.) . d 49 
Louisville & Nashville ' d 61 
MacAndrews & Forbes ‘ . 43 
May Department Stores . , 30 
Pacific Gas & Electric i : 41 
Pacific Lighting F j 34 
Philip Morris Ltd f . 39 
Safeway Stores 

Socony-Vacuum 

Southern California Edison 

Sterling Drug 

Texas Company 

Union Pacific R.R. 

United Fruit ‘ ‘ 
Walgreen Company , 1.70 
West Penn Electric i 2.20 


“ Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the ‘same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this. classification. 


Yield on 
mae Recent 1953 
1953 Price Div’ds 


Allied Stores ‘ $3.00 41 
Bethlehem Steel , 4.00 54 
Cluett, Peabody : ‘ 35 
Columbia Gas System 

Container Corporation 

Flintkote Company 

General Motors 

Glidden Company 

Kennecott Copper 

Mathieson Chemical 

Mid-Continent Petroleum 

Simmons Company 

Sperry Corporation A J 

Tide Water Associated Oil y 1.15 

U. S. Steel z 
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Washington Newsletter 





Federal budget embodies a little-noticed forecast of 


the bond market—Some notations on income tax re- 


turns—Congress alert to current unemployment trend 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—As _ in- 
terpreted by the Deputy Secretary of 
the Treasury, Dr. Randolph Burgess, 
the Federal budget contains a bond 
market forecast which few people evi- 
dently noticed. At a recent Appro- 
priations Committee hearing he called 
attention to the estimated $275 mil- 
lion rise in interest costs in fiscal 
1955. Around two-thirds of that fig- 
ure reflects increased indebtedness 
and only one-third higher rates. 

This $90 million-odd increase, 
based on higher rates, is by no means 
a prediction of falling bond prices. 
Through the next year and a half, 
it’s to be remembered, there will be 
a turnover of at least $60 billion in 
Government obligations, exclusive of 
the $14 billion that will be callable. 
[t remains the aspiration of the Gov- 
ernment to stretch out maturities. 
There seems to be a reasonable in- 
ference that the increased interest cost 
will reflect funding operations. 

It doesn’t pay to carry through the 
arithmetic in too much detail. In- 
creased interest for serving greater 
debt evidently comes to $185 million 
and the fiscal 1955 increase in debt is 
$3% billion. This is as if the Treas- 
ury expected to pay more than 5 per 
cent for deficit financing. On the con- 
trary, the spirit of the testimony was 
that interest rates would not go up, 
that bond prices would continue to 
be high. 


Internal Revenue Service is com- 
plaining about its shortage of revenue 
agents. In time, if hopes of the Com- 
missioner are realized, more will be 
assigned to the kind of work that is 
most productive of revenue. By the 
next calendar year, people in the 
lower brackets will be relieved of 
having to file returns at all. Maybe 
the withdrawal tables will be made 
more exact. 
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It’s in auditing of personal re- 
turns in the above-$10,000 class as 
well as the corporate returns that 
agents turn up most additional reve- 
nue. The figures are surprisingly 
high, even after allowing for their 
probably having been computed for 
the benefit of an Appropriations Com- 
mittee. They show that very few 
mistakes favor the Government. 

Out of ten returns, at least seven 
are wrong. A single agent working 
among the rich can produce more 
than $250,000 a year. The Bureau 
considers that all this is error, since 
apparently there are no protests to the 
Tax Court when the duns are sent 
out. Taxpayers filling out the returns 
just decide doubtful issues in their 
own favor. 

In the lower brackets, there’s 
greater accuracy: more than four out 
of ten returns are right. This, how- 
ever, does not take into account the 
fact that the low-income individuals 
do best by using Treasury tables to 
compute their tax liability. Usually, 
the table itself allows a slight refund. 
Mistakes come about mostly through 
overclaiming exemptions for the sup- 
port of dependents. 


The 6 per cent interest rate given 
when taxes are overpaid and exacted 
when they’re delinquent makes money 
for the Government. About $75 mil- 
lion a year is paid out to those pru- 
dent tax-payers who know a good 
investment. Even though receipts are 
greater, the Treasury is considering 
cutting the rate. Six per cent is very 
remote from the current market. 


Rising unemployment has started 
to affect proposals being made in 
Congress. There are plans once more 
for giving the farm surpluses to cities 
and states with high relief costs. Sev- 
eral bills have been introduced. It’s 








said that some of the Republican 


leaders will back the idea. If they 
don’t and if unemployment continues 
to grow, Democrats will seize the 
issue. 

The form of opposition has greatly 
changed since the early thirties, when 
free gifts were fought against on prin- 
ciple. Now, it’s more a matter of 
business. Soy bean growers and oleo 
makers would oppose giving butter 
away or even selling it at a loss, be- 
cause either might cut into oleo sales. 
This type of opposition is usually im- 
portant. 

Dairymen are expected to favor 
some such course. They’re hardly in 
a position to demand that the Gov- 
ernment, at considerable cash ex- 
pense, continue to store the product. 


It may happen that rising unem- 
ployment will develop sentiment 
against continued help to other coun- 
tries. However, opposition to help- 
ing foreign countries comes mainly 
from western Republicans, who for 
the moment shy away from mention- 
ing unemployment at all. 


The RFC so far hasn’t been able 
to find a customer for its $65 million 
Baltimore & Ohio 4s of 1965. The 
trouble lies in the small sinking fund, 
which amounts to only $413,900 a 
year. When the bonds fall due, at 
this pace, there still will be more than 
$60 million outstanding. 

The agency has been trying to per- 
suade the road itself to do something. 
After all, it earned almost $120 mil- 
lion from 1948 through 1953 and paid 
out $15 million in dividends. B. & O. 
prefers to meet the terms of its obli- 
gation exactly. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Grocery Products... 

If you’re in the market for recipes 
for serving at least 100 persons, and 
provided Navy food stands a chance 
of making a hit with those whom you 
are to serve, then take advantage 
of the U. S. Navy’s new Recipe Ser- 
vice—several hundred recipes, each 
printed on a five-by-eight inch card, 
are now offered to the general public 
through the Government Printing Of- 
fice. Recognizing that tastes 
differ when it comes to coffee, Nestle, 
Inc., is now marketing a second in- 
stant coffee, this one under the 
Nestle’s trade name (its other instant 
is called Nescafe)—darker in color 
than its twin-product, Nestle’s also 
differs in that its texture more nearly 
resembles the ground product. . . 
With popularity of Italian-style foods 
markedly on the uptrend, V. La Rosa 
& Sons is introducing a pizza pie 
mix for home use—ingredients in- 
clude a prepared crust mix, active 
dry yeast and a can of sauce which, 
La Rosa says, will enable any house- 
wife to capture the real Italian pizza 
flavor. 





Photography .. . 

Potential stereo photography fans 
who have been awaiting the availabil- 
ity of low-cost equipment will be in- 
terested in the Linex color stereo 
outfit which Lionel Corporation dem- 
onstrated at the National Photo- 
graphic Show in New York City last 
week; it will be available in New 
York City on March 8 and nationally 
later on—priced at $44.50, the outfit 
includes camera, battery illuminated 
viewer, one roll of film, carrying case 
and slide film container; the film, 
made especially for the camera, pro- 
duces eight stereo pictures in color 
and will be processed by Lionel 
through its Linex division. . . . Bebell 
& Bebell Color Laboratories is now 
producing inexpensive color prints 
with a matte surface to permit re- 
touching—called Rocket Color Prints, 
they are also available with the cus- 
tomary glossy finish. . . . Slide pro- 


jectors for 244x2%4-inch color trans- 
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parencies are rather expensive pieces 
of equipment, but now there’s one in 
the medium price range, a product of 
Viewlex, Inc.—available in 150, 300 
and 500 wattages, the projector can 
be adapted for showing 35-mm. slides 
by the use of a special 2x2-inch car- 
rier. 


Television... 

Anticipating a substantial market 
for a compact black-and-white televi- 
sion receiver despite the advent of 
color sets, the Crosley Division of 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation last 
week introduced a 17-inch, 53-pound 
model which lends itself to being car- 
ried from room to room or trans- 


ported by car when on vacation—by 





designing a vertical chassis to replace 
the bulkier horizontal type tradition- 
ally used by the industry, plus sub- 
stitution of new dual-purpose tubes 
wherever possible, Crosley has been 
able to fit the Super V into a cabinet 
one-third smaller (it actually meas- 
ures 14x18x19 inches) than most 
units with the same size picture tube. 
. . . While mass production of color 
TV receivers still is at least a year 
or more away, we can look forward 
to production of larger-size picture 
tubes than have been generally spoken 
of thus far—Radio Corporation of 
America already is tooling up for a 
19-inch tricolor tube which it hopes 
to make commercially available in lim- 
ited quantities later on this year. 
. . . Meanwhile, CBS-Columbia has 








news for persons who are especially 
interested in the aesthetic appearance 
of a TV receiver—on special order, 
the company will finish in leather one 
of its 17-inch black-and-white models ; 
what’s more, the customer has a 
choice of some 400 shades and colors 
of leather. 


Random Notes... . 

Some 9,000 concerns founded be- 
tween 1687 and 1915 are grouped al- 
phabetically and chronologically in a 
new work, the Business Founding 
Date Directory, by Etna M. Kelley, 
which will be published March 10 
by Morgan & Morgan—more than 
just a list of dates and names, ' the 
illustrated directory incorporates 
many related and frequently unusual 
facts of interest about American busi- 
ness. .. . Dewey & Almy Chemi- 
cal Company may well win the heart 
of the American housewife with the 
announcement that soon she’ll be able 
to roast a chicken or turkey without 
even removing the fowl from its 
wrapping—the company has devel- 
oped a method of packaging pre- 
stuffed, frozen poultry in a bag that 
needn’t be removed for roasting and 
which eliminates basting. ... A ten- 
foot-long working model of the typi- 
cal city -blocks-long Fourdrinier 
paper-making machine, actually ca- 
pable of turning out paper from fine 
tissue to heavy kraft varieties, was 
previewed last week under joint spon- 
sorship of the Pulp & Paper Industry 
and American Cyanamid Company— 
designed to enable a manufacturer to 
test a new paper formula, or to match 
a batch of pulp for quality and color, 
the midget machine produces 3.5 
pounds of paper per hour vs. as much 
as 25 tons per hour by a full-size 
unit; it is being manufactured and 
distributed by Parsons & : Whitte- 
more, Inc. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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condensed financial report 


DECEMBER 31,1953 


The Company has mailed to all shareholders as of February 15, 1954, a BALANCE SHEET + DECEMBER 31,1953 
preliminary report containing the financial statements for the year ended 

December 31, 1953, certified by the company’s independent public ac- ASSETS 

countants, Price Waterhouse & Co. The financial report and operating CURRENT ASSETS: 

particulars presented here in condensed form have been prepared by the ;  ~egaeaginagiedas 2 MO a $12,609,366 

company from the more detailed certified financial statements. Copies of MRO. ooo oi oa soc coc ccc cc cinds. 9,915,463 
the preliminary report to shareholders are available upon request sent to Inventories—at lower of cost or market......... 21,904,977 
the Secretary at the home office of the company at Buchanan, Michigan. Prepaid expenses... ..........-- 60 -eeese scenes 225,167 $44,654,973 
’ Boi 1, 6 2) * 3 > 471,414 
Sn ee: Cee LAND, BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, ETC....... $31,823,260 





: Less—Depreciation and amortization............ 13,595,968 18,227,292 
> em President $63,353,679 


SALES, INCOME, AND OTHER PARTICULARS FOR THE 











CALENDAR YEARS 1953 AND 1952 LIABILITIES 
1953 1952 SI BRE Bk i 6 55S ccs. din delceeecdineidesacees $11,282,807 
SALES, before discounts.............. ..  $122,265,498 $131,814,889 3%% NOTE PAYABLE (due in annual installments of $750,000 
Income before federal taxes $ 12,677,230 $ 17,254,246 from 1955 to 1965, inclusive, and balance on August 1, 1966)... 10,500,000 
Provision for federal income and excess profits taxes 7,500,000 11,750,000 ag <r Nr pene maeraperince teem nenagg 
erre cumulative—par value per share 
NET INCOME for the year......... .. - + $5,177,230 $5,504,246 I oo nats le tidwtegektecndres $ 1,792,300 
Common—par value $20 pershare (1,136,505shares) 22,730,100 
' DIVIDENDS PAID— Capital in excess of par value of shares.......... 8,043,770 
In neaensiag os eR ange and $3.50 per $ 3,261,631 $ 2,314,484 Earnings retained and used in the business....... 9,189,302 
share in respective years.... .. . »261,6: 314, "jai 765,472 
Preferred stock—$5.00 per share... 89,630 89,630 . eo 
In common stock—50% stock dividend to com- Less —cost of 17,244 common shares held in 
; Ci I noc os bk Kh oa 00 KR pos 10,588,258 treasury Nestinxva) <6 Cbs ed Ga Cee Cees bene Rn eaeees 184,600 41,570,872 
TOTAL DIVIDENDS... ... ...-- $ 3,351,261 $ 12,992,372 $63,353,679 
) EARNINGS—per share of common stock out- 6 
standing (after dividends paid to preferred share- He 
' NS Lhe einedee “Sn tesbes $4.55 $5.46 Li 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY ® BUCHANAN 2 Battle Creek, Benton Harbor and Jackson, Michigan 

















Business Background 
Stanley C. Hope of Esso Standard Oil Company forecasts 





marvels of today will become commonplace tomorrow 





O WHAT ?—One of the princi- 

pal speakers at the recent Mar- 
keting Conference of the American 
Management Association was STAN- 
LEY C. Hope, president of the Esso 
Standard Oil Company, who accepted 
the dictum of economists by consensus 
that in 1954 industrial activity would 
be lower than in 1953 and then figura- 
tively asked the question, “So what?” 
Assuming a dip in the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s industrial activity in- 
dex of about 10 per cent with an 
accompanying decline in gross nation- 
al product of 5 per cent compared 
with 1953, he sounded a cheerful note 
with regard to the future. Large 
savings, a rising population and the 
need of new buildings and products 
were listed among the positive factors. 


New Peaks—For persons who 
have their eyes on the valleys, Mr. 
Hope offered the analogy of a moun- 
tain climber who, “having scaled a 
peak, knows that there is but one way 
to go—down.” “fortunately for us 
in American industry,” he continued, 
“the analogy does not hold. Just as 
only a few years ago no one would 
have forecast the height of the busi- 
ness peak in 1953, no one can fore- 
cast with any assurance the peaks in 
years ahead except that we will see 
still higher ones in the future.” For 
the short term, he conceded there are 
clouds in the sky “but surely not por- 
tentous ones.” For the long term, 
he said “the prospects are bright.” 


Tomorrow — But the climactic 
point of his talk, which brought ap- 
plause from other men of industry 
listening, concerned tomorrow. “The 
new generation will demand and ac- 
cept as commonplace things that we 
now marvel at or which as yet may 
not have been developed or even in- 
vented. As far ahead as any of us 
can see we can anticipate an ever- 
growing population with an_ ever- 
rising standard of living carrying 
with it an economic expansion the 
22 





By Frank H. McConnell—; 


limits of which it would be foolhardy 
for anyone to attempt to predict.” 


Instant Coffee — The trend 
toward instant coffee, stimulated re- 
cently because of high prices for the 
standard varieties of the bean, is not 
an overnight development, according 
to H. J. WoxFvisBere, president of 
the Nestle Company, Inc., a leading 
manufacturer in the quick-brew field. 
“In 1946,” he said, “instant coffee ac- 
counted for 5.8 per cent of all coffee 
consumed in American homes. By 
1951 this figure had climbed to 13 per 
cent. It is now about 25 per cent of 
all coffee sales.” 


Odd-Lotters—Ever since the his- 
toric buttonwood tree sheltered early 
traders in stocks in lower Wall 
Street, it has been recognized that 
buyers of odd-lots are essentially in- 
vestors while many round-lot pur- 
chases are less likely to stay put. 
Moreover, odd-lotters are not neces- 
sarily small fellows, and their business 
is important to the market. Figures 
pulled together by the New York 
Stock Exchange throw an interesting 
light on odd-lot transactions. In 1953 
the average number of shares ac- 
quired in each odd-lot purchase was 
28 against 140 shares for round-lot 
transactions. But the average price 
per share in odd-lot purchases was 
$44.05 against $29.90 for round-lot 
transactions. As a result, the aver- 
age amount of money involved in odd- 
lot purchases was $1,233 compared 
with $4,186 for round-lot trades. 


At Ease—Any business man who 
has stumbled a bit in dictating the 
proper introduction to a letter realizes 
the importance of getting off on the 
right foot. The same problem is not 
confined to the “Dear Sir: Unless—” 
type of letter. Professional scribes 
lose hair that way, and great is their 
relief when the “lead” comes easily. 
Such a break, in the form of an easy- 


to-write lead, was the lot recently of. 


Joun J. SHEEHAN, public relations 
director of the American Stock Ex- 
change. Looking over the Exchange’s 
list of dividend-payers, he made a fast 
calculation and wrote what came 
naturally : “Fifty per cent of the com- 
mon stocks traded on the American 
Stock Exchange have paid dividends 
for ten or more consecutive years and 
the average yield on these issues for 
1953 was 6.6 per cent.” The list, by 
the way, is available in the Ex- 
change’s 1954 Common Stock Honor 
Roll, a 16-page booklet. The dividend 
showing is the Exchange’s best yet. 


Textile Industry — Shareholders 
who have refused to be disturbed by 
the fairly general gloominess ex- 
pressed over the outlook of the textile 
industry may take heart in a fore- 
cast made recently by WILLARD C. 
WHEELER, marketing and business 
economics consultant for Anderson & 
Cairns, Inc., advertising agency. The 
industry, he predicted, will be at least 
70 per cent larger in 1975 than it 
is today. He highlighted these an- 
ticipated developments: While the 
poundage of cotton will increase, its 
percentage of the total should de- 
cline to about 50 per cent. Rayon 
and acetate should achieve a pound- 
age 80 per cent greater than today. 
Newer man-made fibres have passed 
their period of testing and should in- 
crease their poundage by eight times. 
If growers do not prevent it (by bad 
pricing policy), wool poundage should 
more than double and silk can gain 
a volume 15 times as great as today. 
Blends hold promise for the now 
struggling wool and silk fibers. 


New Spirit—Before the Birming- 
ham Traffic and Transportation Club, 
CuiirForD F. Hoop, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, re- 
cently commented on a new spirit— 
“a vigorously competitive spirit”— 
that has worked a near miracle of 
economic transformation in Dixie. 
“The South,” he said, “has shifted in 
the short space of two decades from a 
position in which agriculture was 
foremost in providing the income of 
the region to one in which manufac- 
turing moved ahead of it.”” He added 
that all America owes a debt of 
gratitude to Southern leaders in Con- 
gress and elsewhere for helping “to 
hold the line against socialism.” 
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OTHER ASSETS...... 




















Money is meaningless 


Money in motion is money at work. The coins and dollar bills 


you handle every day have little or no worth in themselves. 
They have real value only as a medium of exchange for goods 


and services. A major force in keeping money in motion as a 
medium of exchange is consumer credit, or retail install- 
ment financing. 

Consumer credit’s service in raising this nation’s living 
standards is immeasurable. It has placed the products of 
America within the financial reach of the men and women who 
make those products. You can see why Associates Investment 
Company takes pride in being one of America’s leading pro- 
viders of consumer credit—one of the world’s four largest 
automotive time. sales financing institutions. 

Thousands of automobile dealers of the nation use Associates’ 


.. Unless it’s in motion 








service as an aid to selling, and still more thousands of buyers 
take advantage of Associates’ retail installment financing to 
acquire ownership of automobiles and trucks. Dealers keep 
Associates dollars at work in yet another way, through the 
wholesale financing of their new car inventories and advances 
on their used car stocks. And beyond the multi-million dollars 
at work in the automotive field, further millions are poured 


‘into the economic stream through personal installment loans at 


the home town Main Street level and through commercial loans 
to business and itidustry. 

It’s all money that flows, moves, functions—money with 
meaning. And Associates is proud to be a part of an industry 
that performs a major service in helping to keep this nation’s 
economy flowing, moving, functioning. 

ROBERT L. OARE. Chairman of the Board 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 


ASSETS Dec. 31,1953 = Dee. 31, 1952 
CasH AND MARKETABLE SECURITIES. ......... $ 66,684,776 $ 68,638,560 


RECEIVABLES: 


Retail motor vehicle installment 


SUCHIVEREIE OSS ks bes Dil a car kayewsws $434,574,458 $372,957,016 





Wholesale motor vehicle short-term loans 44,610,537 46,860,479 
Direct and personal installment loans.... 38,227,746 34,373,278 
Commercial and other receivables. ..:... 35,043,194 28,696,977 
$552,455,935 $482,887,750 

Less: Unearned discounts............. 32,482,543 28,733,293 
Reserve for losses. .........-.2-s 11,890,358 10,392,105 
Total receivables, net............... $508,083,034 $443,762,352 


6,668,544 4,877,945 
$581,436,354 $517,278,857 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Year Ended 
Dec. 31,1953 Dec. 31, 1952 









Discount, interest, premiums and other income $ 91,014,968 





Opnratink CABONEGR. 5.5 SS Soo 3 see cass __ 62,360,906 
Net income before Federal income tax...... $ 28,654,062 
Provision for Federal income tax........... 15,150,000 

INCE INCOME 06 ga oiSs hs hess Se wid tae og Sie $ 13,504,062 
Consolidated net earnings per share of common 
stock after payment of preferred dividends. $4.19 


* Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split effective March 27, 1953 


$ 80,535,187 
55,622,724 
$ 24,912,463 
__13,175,000 
$ 11,737,463 


$3.62* 


COPIES OF THE 1953 ANNUAL REPORT ARE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


LIABILITIES Dec. 31, 1953 Dee. 31, 1952 
Notes PayaB_k, short-term............... $285,592,300 $289,798,400 
Term Notes Dut Wirntn One YEAR.... 11,700,000 — 
Common Stock Divipenp payable 

mag SS TSGA TS Ti. i ete cece eds 7 1,406,462 —_— 
Accounts PAYABLE, ACCRUALS AND REsERVES 33,192,386 29,234,615 
UNEARNED INSURANCE PREMIUMS........... 25,970,185 24,453,479 
Lonc-TerM NOTES. :...............008- 109,455,000 65,005,000 
SUBORDINATED Lonc-TerM Notes.......... 35,000,000 37,500,000 
a 9,700,000 9,800,000 
Se a a 31,254,720 10,418,240 
PRS. fi. ccc cad biden. d 2 5.05605:8-2 38,165,301 51,069,123 


$581,436,354 $517,278,857 

















Associates Investment Company 


Associates Discount Corporation 
Emmco Insurance Company 


South Bend, Indiana 



































Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 








QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
centsa share onthe CommonStock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1954, all pay- 
able on or before March 31, 1954 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 1, 1954. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 











j JPUBLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends, in the respective amounts 
per share set out below, have been 
declared payable April 1, 1954, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business, March I, 1954, on 
the following outstanding shares 
of ABITIB|) POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 


Preferred 37'/oc per share 
Common 30c per share 


By Order of the Board. 
L. B. POPHAM, Secretary. 


Toronto, February I1, 1954. 














REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
shore has been declared, payable 
March 12, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March’ 1, 1954. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 


J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
February 15, 1954. 

















CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 


12 Months to January 31 
$2.90 $2.39 


9 Months to January 31 
Equitable Office Building. 0.44 0.42 


12 Weeks to January 16 
Lukens Steel 1.99 2.44 


1953 1952 

12 Months to December 31 
Acme Steel ; 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel. . 
American Dredging 
Amer. National Finance. . 
Armco Steel 
Assoc. General Utilities. . 
Associates Investment ... 
Baldwin Securities 
Bancohio Corp. .......... 
Bliss & Laughlin 
Blockson Chemical 
California Elec. Power... 
Capital Airlines ......... 
Costice. (A. BM.) ..tkeos:- 
Chicago Daily News 
Chic. Mill & Lumber 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool.... 
Cincinnati Milling Mach.. 
Cleveland Electric Illum.. 
Coca-Cola Int’l 
Colonial Stores 
Commercial Credit 
Cone Mills 
Consolidated Cigar 
Consolidated Paper 
Copperweld Steel 
Crown Cork Int’l “B”.... 
Continental Steel 
Detroit Edison 
Dewey & Almy Chemical. 
Dr. Pepper 93 
Dominion Foundries & Stl. *0.65 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals 1.48 
ee errs oe 2.07 
Electrolux Corp. ........ 1.53 
| ee 2.27 
po 3.73 
Florida Power & Light... 
General Baking 
General Candy 
Gera Mills 
Great Lakes Paper 
Green (Daniel) 
Hajoca- Corp. ......c85.. 
Hercules Cement 
Hilton Hotels Corp 
Houston Lighting & Pwr. 
Ideal Cement 
Imperial Oil 
Indiana Gas & Water 
Interstate Bakeries 
Kennecott Copper 
J oe 3 
et eee eee 
Landis Machine 
La Salle Exten. University 
Lion Oil 
McGraw Electric 
Michigan Gas Utilities. ... 
Miss. Valley Barge Line.. 
Missouri-Kan. Pipe Line. . 
Missouri & Pacific R.R... 
Montana Power 
Morshe £15. Co) vi oscancs 
National Aviation 
Nat’l Gas & Oil 
Nat’l Starch Products.... 
National Tool 


iS ele te 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 = 1952 


12 Months to December 31 
New England Box $7.38 $7.27 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.23 1.23 
New England Tel. & Tel.. 7.25 
Newport Industries . 1.44 
Normetal Mining k *0.55 
North. States Pwr.( Minn. ) : 1.01 
Otter Tail Power 2. 2.07 
Owens-Illinois Glass ; 5.30 
Pacific Mills é 2.11 
Panhandle Eastern P. L... t 4.99 
Peninsular Telephone .... ; 2.13 
Pennsylvania Salt : 2.59 
Pfeiffer Brewing j 2.06 
Pitts. & W. Va. Ry ‘ 3.03 
3 A eee i 5.61 
Quemont Mining F 
Reed Drug 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco a3.12 
Richardson Co. ll 
Richman Bros. ........+. 
Beemer CG. Soon ce cen es 
St. Louis-San Francisco. . 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 
Savannah Sugar 
Se ae ee 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Standard Factors 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 
Superior Steel 
Tampa Electric 
Thatcher Glass 
Union Bag & Paper 
Union Electric (Mo.).... 
Union Stock Yds. (Omaha) 
United Milk Products.... 
White’s Auto Stores 
Wilcox Oil 
Wisconsin Electric Power 
Woolworth (F. W.)..... 


6 Months to December 31 
Allied Kid 0.61 1.50 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .. 1.31 1.63 
Cont’! Copper & Steel.... 0.97 
Federal Screw 2 1.53 
Hancock Oil . 0.55 
Motor Products . 2.12 
Republic Natural Gas.... , 2.05 
Standard Products : 1.09 
Stroock (S.) & Co . 1.82 
Taylor Oil & Gas 0.59 
3 Months to December 31 
Aeroquip Corp. .......... 0.13 0.28 
Burlington Mills ‘ 0.25 
Emerson Electric Mfg.... . 0.87 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parchment 0.48 
Nash-Kelvinator 0.22 1.27 
12 Months to November 0 
Automatic Voting Machine 1.63 
Belmont Iron Works ‘ 
Endicott Johnson 
Federal Enterprises 
[iC a eee 
Tyler Refrigeration 
U. S. Shoe Corp 
Wellman Engineering .... ; 
12 Months to October 31 
Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping 
Continental Motors 
Mission Dry Corp 
Republic Supply (Cal.)... 
Sioux City Stock Yards.. 
U. S. Air Conditioning... 


*Canadian currency. a—Combined common and 
class B stocks. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





Robert R. Young's fighting tactics are known in Street— 
The $64 question is: How good is William White's punch? 


P= in Wall Street and in all 
other financial centers know Rob- 
ert R. Young’s style of fighting when 
he gets into the ring with strongly 
entrenched financial interests. They 
saw him in there punching two years 
ago to gain recognition for Alleghany 
Corporation’s $79 million investment 
in Missouri Pacific, turning a lost 
cause into a hopeful situation. He has 
thrown the first punch in his contest 
for control of the New York Central 
System, and the Street knows what 
to expect during the next 13 weeks 
leading up to the stockholders’ meet- 


ing. 


What financial people do not 
know is William White’s style of 
fighting. The Central president has 
promised to give Robert Young as 
good a punch as he sends. One ad- 
vantage he will have will be the abun- 
dance of good seconds in his corner. 
In this connection there is consider- 
able speculation about the absence of 
George Whitney, the J. P. Morgan & 
Company representative on the Cen- 
tral Board, when the directors held 
that day-long meeting which resulted 
in rejection of Young’s demand that 
he be made chairman. A month be- 
fore that secret meeting Mr. Whitney 
had left on a three-months’ world 
cruise. The wise ones in the financial 
community doubt that Mr. Whitney’s 
cruise will be shortened, reasoning 
that it will weaken the banker-domi- 
nation argument if Mr. Young’s prin- 
cipal target is not within punching 
range, 


The mystery surrounding that 
eventful February 10 meeting of 
the Central directors is variously in- 
terpreted for its strategic value in 
the fight now under way. It was held 
at the University Club, ten blocks 
north and three blocks west of the 
New York Central office building 


where the meetings are usually held. 


All but one of the dozen news re- 


porters and the photographers who 
waited seven hours for the board’s 
announcement thought the meeting 
was being held on the thirty-sixth 
floor, in the Central building. When 
Mr. White met the press representa- 
tives after 4:30 it was in the regular 
board room. 


A lot of interesting material 
could be written apropos of the sale 
of a New York Stock Exchange 
membership by the estate of Blair S. 
Williams who died on December 11 
last. 

Mr. Williams purchased his seat 
on September 5, 1895, paying be- 
tween $17,000 and $20,000 for it. His 
estate is selling it for $46,000 or 
$48,000. In the meantime—in Febru- 
ary 1929—the number of seats was 
increased 25 per cent, ‘each holder 
receiving rights to one-quarter of a 
seat. All five members of the firm of 
Blair S. Williams & Company as it 
was constituted at the time of Mr. 
Williams’ death held Exchange mem- 
berships. One, Charles A. Browne, 
bought his seat in 1929 when the 
range between high and low before 
the split was $625,000 to $550,000. 
Another, Henry J. Allen, came in 
during 1934 when the range was 
$190,000 to $70,000. 


In each of the past seven years 
Girard L. Spencer, partner of Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler, has drawn up 
a balance sheet on the supply of and 
demand for investment funds cover- 
ing the full calendar year. On the 
whole, they have turned out to be 
surprisingly accurate. 

For the current year, Mr. Spencer 
comes up with a figure of $2.7 billion 
as the indicated surplus of long-term 
investment funds, of which $1.9 bil- 
lion will be institutional funds. The 
figures, he says, indicate “little pros- 
pect of any increase and a distinct 
possibility of a further lowering in 
the level of interest rates in 1954.” 





better eee 


®@ as to the economies they achieve in 
your Materials Handling 


® as to their own mechanical excellence 
—because they alone have Clark-built 
components. 


Clark fork trucks, straddle trucks, towing 
tractors and hand trucks make 


LGR 


EQUIPMENT 


the Foremost Name in Materials Handling 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN e BENTON HARBOR 
and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT... 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTOR UNITS © FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS « ROSS CARRIERS © POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS @ POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS ©® GEARS AND FORGINGS 








PLYMOUTH 
DODGE Tt 
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DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable March 12, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 23, 1954. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 











——o- 








February 15, 1954. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 77 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable | 
on March 31, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 3, 1954. 





A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Ine., on February 11, 1954, declared 
the following dividends: Quarterly dividend 
of 87% cents per share on the outstanding 
342% Cumulative Preferred Stock, quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 per share on the outstand- 
ing 4% Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, 
both dividends payable March 31, 1954, to 
stockholders of record March 10, 1954; regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 25 cents on the 
outstanding $1.00 par value Common Stock, 
payable March 12, 1954, to stockholders of 
record February 23, 1954. 


LOUIS M. TIMBLIN, 


Treasurer 











ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.34375 per 
share has been declared 
on the $25.00 par value 
51% per cent Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred 
Stock, payable March 
20, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business March 10, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 37'%c per 
share has been declared on the Common Stock 
payable March 20, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 10, 1954. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 





February 8, 1954 











LION OIL / 


COMPANY 





A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of S%¢ per share has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company. payable March 16, 1954, to 


stockholders of record. February 26, 1954. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
February 12, 1954. 














, The Board of Directors of 

graces PITTSBURGH 

Bao) CONSOLIDATION 
\/ COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable on 
March 12, 1954, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on February 26, 
1954. Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E, BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
February 15, 1954. 








"9 am Always Boosting Financial World 


among my friends," writes Mrs. C. G., of Utica, N. Y. 





“| hold your magazine in 


high esteem and have 





given a Birthday Gift subscription to a lawyer-friend." 
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| INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks 





26 


A $20 SUBSCRIPTION BRINGS YOU: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which ultimately determine security VALUES 
and market PRICES. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent RATINGS and condensed RE- 
PORTS on 1,970 stocks); 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege by mail when 
requested as per rules; and 


(d) FREE coming 1954 $5 Annual ‘Stock 
Factograph" Manual, 40th revised edition; 
50,000 Investment Facts to help you judge 
relative merits of nearly 1,900 stocks. 


PSSSKSSSSSHSSSSRSSSSSSRSRSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSSSSSSRSSSSSSRRSSSESRSESSSSSSESRSSeS, 
= FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Feb. 24) 
. For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order . 
* for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including : 
8 coming 1954 Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual Free. : 
: (or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) . 
= [J] Check here if subscription is NEW. [] Check here if RENEWAL. § 
: PIII oS coerce cost ee CED as ae en a SRE Mee ak ot Oe etn e eS eee eae a ee 
Se 2 Ant tle cbr Ril ie Daag 00 oo 2s eae PETC eT Ae ND eS + 
MR incense eee kane el Sate o a. o ena aa ee Nes cathe apie boiee . 
: {= This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. : 


s 
SSSSSSSRSRSSRERESSSSRRERSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSRSSSHESSSSSSSSSSSESSESSESesseseeseeses. 








Dividend Meetings 
he following dividend meetings 


T are scheduled for dates indicated 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Feb. 25: Abbott Laboratories; Ameri- 
can Bosch; American Home Products; 
American Locomotive; Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining; Arkansas Power & Light; 
Babcock & Wilcox; Bliss (E. W.); 
Book-of-the-Month Club; Bridgeport 
Gas Light; Bulova Watch; C.I.T. 
Financial; Calumet & Hecla; Capital 
City Products; Capital Transit; Carriers 
& General; Colt’s Manufacturing, Davi- 
son Chemical; Dunhill International; 
Emerson Electric; General Cable; In- 
spiration Consolidated Copper; Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical; Long 
Island Lighting; McLellan Stores; 
Midvale Company; Mississippi River 


Fuel Corporation; National Cash 
Register; National Sugar Refining; 
Nopco Chemical; Northern Pacific 


Railway; Pettibone Mulliken; Potomac 
Electric Power; Scovill Manufacturing; 
Scranton Electric; Todd Shipyards; 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film; Udylite 
a Union Pacific Railroad; U. S 
oil. 


Feb. 26: Admiral Corp.; American 
Crystal Sugar; American Machine & 
Metal; Boeing Airplane; Bristol Brass; 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric; Con- 
tinental Air Lines; Delaware Power & 
Light; Detroit Steel; Dome Mines; 
General Refractories; Laclede-Christy; 
Laclede Gas; Laclede Steel; Mengel 
Co.; Montgomery Ward; National 
Casket; Ohio Brass; Pabco Products; 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical; Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber; Rochester Telephone; 
Seattle Gas; South Jersey Gas; Sund- 
strand Machine Tool; Thermoid Com- 
pany; Western Department Stores; 
Westmoreland Coal; Westmoreland 
Inc.; York Corporation. 


Mar. 1: Beneficial Loan; Butler’s Inc., 
General Builders Supply; International 
Nickel; International Shoe; Kansas-Ne- 
braska Natural Gas; Lynn Gas & Elec- 
tric; Middle South Utilities; Myers (F. 
E.) & Bro.; Safeway Stores; Sharon 
Steel; Smith-Corona; United Specialties: 
West Virginia Water Service. 


Mar. 2: American Machine & Foun 
dry; Bruce (E. L.); Central Illinois 
Electric & Gas; Decca Records; Florida 
Public Utilities; Houston Oil of Texas; 
Locke Steel Chain; National Linen 
Service; North American Refractories: 
Plough Inc.; Richman Bros.; Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad; Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper; U. S. Finishing; Ward 
Baking. 


Mar. 3: Arvin Industries; Continental 
Baking; Corning Glass Works; Cuban- 
American Sugar; Diversey Corporation; 
Duquesne Light; Fairmont Foods; Fed- 
erated Department Stores; General 
Foods; General Time; Louisville Gas & 
Electric; Marine Midland; Muter Co.; 
Pyle-National; UW. S. Plywood; Victor 
Chemical Works; West Penn Electric; 
West Penn Power. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Dividend Changes 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours: Declared 
$1 payable March 13 to stock of record 
February 23. Last year interim dividends 
of 85 cents each were paid in March, 
June and September and $1.25 in De- 
cember 1953. 

Sears, Roebuck: To pay quarterly of 
00 cents April 2 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 26. Previously paid at 50-cent 
quarterly rate. 

Seiberling Rubber: Paying 10 cents 
March 15 to stock of record March 1. 
Previous payment 25 cents December 21. 

Noranda Mines Ltd.: To pay 75 cents 
March 15 to stock of record February 
16. Previous payment $1 December 15. 

Van Norman Co.: To pay 25 cents 
March 19 to stock of record March 10. 
Previous payment 35 cents December 12. 

Chicago & North Western Railway: 
To pay $3.30 on the 5 per cent preferred 
(stock is cumulative to extent earned) 
March 5 to stock of record February 23. 
Paid $3.25 same time last year. 

Aluminum Goods: To pay 25 cents 
\pril 1 to stock of record March 11. 
Previous payment 50 cents January 29. 

Gleaner Harvester: Declared 25 cents 
payable March 20 to stock of record 
February 26. Paid 50 cents March 20 
last year. 

Commercial Credit: Quarterly 65 cents 
payable March 31 to stock of record 
March 1. Increased from 60 cents quar- 
terly paid December 31 last. 











Consecutive 
of Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable April 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record March 22, 1954. 


EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Rea ranapen Mass., February 15, 1954 j 














E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


808.4. 5. pat ort 


Wilmington, Del., February 15, 1954 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12, a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 


and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
— $3.50 Series, both payable April 24, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on April 9, 1954; also 
$1.00 @ share on the Common Stock as 
the first interim dividend for 1954, pay- 
able March 13, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954, 


L. puP. COPELAND, Secretary 





FEBRUARY 24, 1954 





South Carolina Electric & Gas: Quar- 
terly 20 cents payable April 1. to stock 
of record March 17. Paid at 17%4-cent 
quarterly rate in 1953. 


Niagara Share Corp.: Quarterly 25 
cents payable March 15 to stock of rec- 
ord March 1. Previous quarterly pay- 
ment 15 cents December 24. 


General Telphone: Quarterly 60 cents 
payable March 31 to stock of record 
March 12. Increased from 55 cents quar- 
terly in 1953. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


California Oregon Power Co.: $10,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds due March 
1, 1984; also 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Proceeds to repay bank loans and 
for new construction. (Filed February 


10.) 


Houston Lighting & Power Co.: $30,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1989. 
Proceeds for construction program. 
(Filed February 4.) 


Penn-Dixie Cement Corp.: 120,427 
shares of capital stock to be offered to 
stockholders of record February 26 on 
the basis of one new share for each five 
shares held. Rights expire March 15. 
Proceeds to repay bank loans and for 
expansion program. (Filed February 4.) 


Southern California Edison Co.: 600,- 
000 shares of common stock. Proceeds 


to repay bank loans and for new con-- 


struction. (Filed February 8.) 


St. Regis Paper Co.: 93,000 shares of 
common stock. To be offered in ex- 
change for 30,000 shares of Superior Pa- 
per Products Co. (Filed_February 3.) 


California Interstate Telephone Co.: 
300,000 shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds together with funds to be received 
from private sale of $4,200,000 first mort- 
gage bonds and $1,500,000 debenture 
4%4s, to be used primarily to purchase 
capital stock of Interstate Telephone Co. 
held by California Electric Power Co. 
(Filed February 5.) 


El Paso Electric Co.: 76,399 shares of 
common stock to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of 
record February 23 on the basis of one 
new share for each 10 shares held. 
Rights expire March 11. Proceeds, to- 
gether with funds from subsequent sale 
of 15,000 shares of preferred stock and 
$5,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
1984, to repay bank loans and for new 
construction. (Filed February 4.) 


Atlantic City Electric: $5,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds due 1984; also 151,672 
shares of common stock. Proceeds to 
repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. (Filed February 1.) 


Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, 
Md.: 181,900 shares of common stock. 
To be issued under the company’s Em- 
ployes’ Restricted Stock Option Plan. 
(Filed January 29.) 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co.: 
286,436 shares of common stock. To be 
offered for subscription by stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 
ten shares held. Proceeds for new con- 
struction. (Filed January 28.) 











AMERICAN 


LOM PANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(8712¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of the Company’s 342% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
A and Series B, payable April 1, 
1954, to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
March 2, 1954. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable 
March 26, 1954, to the holders of 
such stock of record at the close 
of business March 2, 1954. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
New York, February 16, 1954 
































SKIL Corporation 


formerly Skilsaw Inc. 


5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric SKIL Tools 





77th Consecutive Cash Dividend 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Skil Corporation, 
which was held Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1954, a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30¢ per share on Skil 
Corporation common stock was 
declared payable March 18, 
1954, to stockholders of record 


March 5, 1954. 





Ralph 8. Brundrett 


Treasure 











STAUFFER CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 32}4¢ per share on the 
common stock payable March 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 16, 1954. 


Christian deDampicise 


Treasurer 




























TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable March 15, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 24, 1954. 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary. 





ee 








STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. 





Rockwell Spring & Axle Company 





“a ae 1832, Pennsylvania. Office: 140 Cedar Street, New York 
6, Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number of stock- 
Shean (April 4, 1952): 5,932. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 


$144,047,969 
Capital stock ($50 par) 


*1,688,824 shares 


*New Yerk Central owned 132,825 shares (7.9%) as of December 31, 
1952. 


Business: An important eastern railroad operating 962 
miles of road. Primarily an anthracite coal carrier, connect- 
ing the Pennsylvania hard coal fields with northern New 
Jersey and the port of New York, and also with other N. Y. 
State points. Company holds 330,000 shares (14.9%) of New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis common stock. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1952, $19.9 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$13.6 million; temporary cash investments, $5.8 million. Book 
value of stock, $99.91 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1854-56; 1862-70; 1872-76; 1880- 
1931; and 1948 to date. 


Outlook: The replacement of coal as a primary fuel is a 
serious threat to this eastern anthracite carrier, and future 
results will reflect the road’s ability to garner other traffic 
as a replacement. Forthcoming bond maturities will sub- 
stantially reduce fixed charges and this along with a large 
investment in Nickel Plate stock should help keep earnings 
at a fair level. 


Comment: The shares are definitely speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
*Earned per share... $0.02 $1.93 $3.70 $1.32 $2.28 $3.77 $3.91 $3.94 
¢Earned per share... .... 0.25 0.37 0.06 0.36 0.54 1.03 Sais 
Dividends paid None None 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.50 
10% 13% 93% 14% 17% 15% 15% 
5% 7% 5% 7% 10% 11% 10% 


*Before capital and sinking funds, ete. +After such charges. D—Deficit. 





The Superior Oil Company (California) 





Incorporated: 1953, Pennsylvania, consolidating Standard Steel Spring 
(1914, Pennsylvania) and Timken-Detroit Axle (1909, Ohio, succeeding 
the axle business of Timken Roller Bearing). Office: 843 Fourth Ave., 
Coraopolis, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Monday in April. Number of 
stockholders:Standard (November 18, 1952), 8,771; Timken-Detroit (Sep- 
tember 30, 1952), 14,843. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable) Non 
COMMS BIGGE CG5 OND ois sails os civ ge oes a eee one aln cig tee 4,562,722 sheres 


Business: Standard Steel Spring was a leading manufac- 
turer of auto bumper brackets and face bars, cushion springs 
and tubular frames, flat leaf springs, coil springs, universal 
joints and assemblies; also steel gratings and treads. Tim- 
ken-Detroit was outstanding in truck and bus front and rear 
axles; farm, industrial and military equipment axles; 
brakes; a complete line of oil and gas home heating equip- 
ment; also stampings and forgings. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $52.4 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and U.S. Gov’ts, $29.1 


million; inventories, $50.0 million. Book value of stock, $20. 13 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Standard paid dividends in 1924-31 and 
1935-53; Timken-Detroit in 1910-21, 1926-31 and 1936-53. 

Outlook: Merger has resulted in a more diversified firm 
with a stronger position in the auto parts group. Operations 
are still largely dependent on the level of passenger car 
and truck output, and thus results will continue to show 
cyclical swings from time to time. 


Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE: RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
*Earned per share.. —— 19 $2.59 ae 69 an 07 * ™ $2.82 $2.97 sr 


Dividends paid pa bs 
Listed N. y. " Stock Exch 21 
——October 1, 1953— 18 


*Combined constituents on present shares. Includes $1.50 paid by each predecessor 
resco te — to $2 on present stock. {Nine months to September 30 (no 
comparison). 














Lf d: 1936, California, as a eonsolidation of companies organized 
in 1921 and 1933. Offices: 601 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17, Cal. 
and Oil & Gas B’ldg., Houston 2, Tex. Annual meeting: Second Monday 
in January. Number of stockholders (October 31, 1953): 1,058. 


sae 
$29,638,187 - 
423,014 shares 


~ *993,117 shares (52.75%) owned by W. M. Keck and his family. 


Business: Producer of crude oil, natural gas and natural 
gasoline, principally in California, Louisiana, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Illinois; purchases a moderate amount of oil and 
gas from others. Sales of crude oil are made to other oil 
companies and of natural gas to public utilities. Net crude 
oil production 21,313,675 barrels in 1953, contributed 83% of 
operating income; dry gas 9%; natural gasoline and other 
liquid products 8%. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1953, 
$22.4 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $16.8 million; marketable 
securities $1.9 million. Book value of stock, $222.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937; 1939; 1941-43 and 1946 to 
date. 

Outleok: Sales of crude oil reflect cyclical nature of de- 
mand from refining interests. Growth characteristics of 
natural gas industry have favorable long term implications 
for this branch of the business. Small capitalization accen- 
tuates changes in per share earnings. 

Comment: Shares are among the more speculative equities 
in the crude oil group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $4.36 $11.51 $35.26 $17.22 $16.38 $31.48 $28.13 $28.37 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid Re 2.00 3.00 1.00 3.00 4.00 2.00 1.00 


160 235 214 370 570 570 660 
101% 140 127 195 355 490 520 


Note: In three months to November 30, 1953 (first fiscal quarter), earned $9.20 vs. 
$8.96 in like 1952 period. 





The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 





Incorporated: 1882, Connecticut; established 1868. Offices: Chrysler Bldg., 

= oH conn Ave., New York 17, N. Y., and Stamford, Conn. Annual 
mr "Thursday in April. Number of stockholders: (December 

3h 1958): 

en ny 


Long term deb 


$20,000,000 
Capital stock ($55 par) 


628,586 shares 


Business: A leading manufacturer of electric and gas- 
powered industrial trucks, motorized and hand lift trucks, 
hand and electric hoists; builders’ locks and finishing hard- 
ware, padlocks, door closers, bank locks, night latches; locks 
for the auto industry, luggage, vending machines, etc.; also 
trirotor pumps, powdered metal products. Market is world- 
wide with plants in U. S., Canada, England and Germany. 
Materials handling equipment represents 65% of annual 
sales. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $31.6 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $3.3 million. 
English tax reserve certificates, $378,000; inventories, $28.6 
million. Book value of stock, $63.70 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1881-83; 1885-93; 1899 to date. 


Outlook: Company has had an above-average record in a 
highly cyclical field, but results nevertheless will continue to 
reflect the rate of activity in new construction and in the 
modernization of manufacturing facilities. 


Comment: Shares represent one of the stronger situations 
in the business cycle group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 ©1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Earned per share..  % 12 $5.85 $4.17 $2.49 $5.30 $4.61 $4.77 t$3.24 

Dividends paid .00 1.60 *1.00 1.00 1.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
45 34% 30% 38 43 40% 39% 
33% 22 19% 27 36% 32% 31 


— 5% stock dividend. +Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.07 in like 1952 
De . 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 























To ome a ye see = must pe a — ‘ Hidrs. 
- held un e ex-dividend date, normally Company able ecend Company able Recerd 
three days before the record date. = | Eastman Kodak ....... 45¢ 4-1 35 | Pet Milk .............. 40c 4-1 3-11 
Pay-' of ioe 2 eee QO$1.50 4-1 3-5] Pfizer (Chas.) & Co...Q25c¢ 3-12 2-23 
Company able Record | Edison Bros. Stores...Q35c 3-12 2-27 St et eee Q$1 3-31 3-10 
Abitibi Pwr. & Paper.*Q30c 4-1 3-1 | Erie & Pitts. R.R...Q87%c 3-10 2-26] Do 3%% pf...... Q87i4c 3-31 3-10 
Actae SRD coidicnssis O40c 312 2-18 | Firth Carpet ........... 0c 3-15 2-26 | Philco Corp. 334% pi.Q93%c 41 3-15 
Adams Express ........ 30c 3-26 3-2 | Food Fair Stores....... 20c 3-15 3-1 | Phoenix Hosiery ....12%c 3-17 3-5 
Affiliated o Equip.. a 3-15 3-2 Do $4.20 pf....... Q$1.05 4-1 3-1 | Pitts. Coke & Chemical 
Vig O0 Mlcasses dese Q75c 3-20 3-2 | Fuller (Geo. A.)..... oe Oe Sere Q$1.25 3-1 2-19 
" Allen Industries ...... Q20c 3-15 3-1 | Gaylord Container ...37%c 3-10 3-2 | Pitts. Consolidation 
“ Amer. Airlines Pine ae 15c 3-20 3- 5 Gleaner Harvester ..... 25c 3-20 2-26 SO eee Q75c 3-12 2-26 
1 fe Amer. Colortype ....... 25c 3-15 3-1 | Glenmore Distillers Pitts. Forgings ........ 25c 3-12 3-2 
.. Amer. Cyanamid Co....50c 3-26 3-2 OS Q25c 3-12 3-2 | Pitts. Screw & Bolt.. .Ql5e 3-22 2-26 
“ Do 3%% pf. B...Q87¥%c 4-1 3-2 = = ae Q25c 3-12 3-2 | Plymouth Oil ........ Q40s 3-29 3-5 
. fe Amer. Export Lines.Q37/¥zc 3-15 3- 1 | Glidden Co. .......... O50c 4-1 2-26 | Pratt & Lambert ...... 75c 4-1 (3-12 
“l Amer.-Hawaiian S.S....75c 3-13 3-1 | Globe-Union u....... Q30c 3-10 3-2 Pub. Service Elec. 
| Amer. International ....20c 3-24 3-2 | Goebel Brewing ...... Ol0c 3-30 3-10 oe Oe eee Q40c 3-31 3-1 
> fe dmer. Optical ....... Q50c 4-1 3-15 | Goodrich (B. F.)....... 80c 3-31 3-12 | Publicker Industries 
1 Amer. ee MOO Q50e 441 43-1 | Grant (W. T.)..... Q37%4c 4-1 3-10 oe ae Q$1. 3-15 2-26 
3 Amer. Tel. & Tel....Q$2.25 4-15 3-15 | Granite City Steel Pullman, Inc. ........ Q75c 3-13 2-26 
° & Amer. Zinc, Lead & 534% pf. ....... Q$1.37% 3-15 3-2 | Rath Packing ........ O38e 3-10 2-19 
arr 25c 3-29 +3: 1 | Greenfield Tap & Die.Q50c 3-19 3-5 | Raybestos-Manhattan .O50c 3-12 2-26 
d i. |S rere $125 S-1 48 | pazeltine Corp Q25e 3-15 3-1 Rayonier, Inc., $2 pf...Q50e 4-1 3-2 
Automatic Canteen ...Q25¢ 4-1 3-15 | Heileman (G y Brew..Q50c 3-15 2-24 Reed Roller Bit...... Q25c 3-10 2-26 
n Barber (W. H.)...... Q40c 3-10 2-19 | Hershey Chocolate ...050c 3-15 2-25 | Reeves, Bros. ........ Q30c 3-12 3-1 
1s Beau Brummell Ties.Q12%c 27 2-26 Do 414% pf ee 053%c 5-15 4-24 Republic Steel ..... $1.12% 4-15 3-25 
w Ml Beech-Nut Packing ..Q40c 3-22 2-26 | Hewitt-Robins ..... Qsic 315 223| , 0S @..-..-.-. Q$1.50 4-1 3-10 
W @ Bigelow-Sanford I-T-E Circuit Breaker $1%4c 3-5 2-18 | Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco 
46% pi. ......- Q$1.1235 3-1 2-23 | Illinois Cent. RR....$125 41 33} 20% pe ..------..: MH 41 $10 
Briggs & Stratton....Q25¢ 3-15 2-26 | Indiana Steel Prod..Q37%c 3-10 . 2-25 | , D0 45% pt......Q$l12%2 4 E Sig 
DP .in565 ka cenewaeun El5c 3-15 2-26 | Industrial Rayon ..... Q75c 3-12 2-26 Rowe Corp. .......-- Q20e 4-1 3-12 
British-Amer. Oil .*Q1734c 4 1 3-1 | Interchemical Corp. ....40c 3-5 2-24 | t,Louis Southwestern 
i Can. Dry Ginger Ale.Qi5c 4-1 3-15 | International Prod. ..tQ25¢ 3-20 3-1 | c RY: 5% Ph. ------ — on oo 
00 Do $4.25 pf...... Q$1.06% 4-1 3-15 | Jewel Tea ........... O40c 3-19 2-23 | Seats, Roebuck ...... Q60c 4-2 2-26 
§ BE Canadian Industries’...*40c 4-30 3-31 |“ Do 334% pi.....-. Q93%c 5-1 4-16 | Sciberling Rubber _.... lc $15 3-1 
% @ Central Foundry ..... Q10c 3-20 3-8 | Johns-Manville ........ 78¢ 3-11 3- 1 | Shattuck (Frank G.).Ql0c 3-12 3-2 
or @@ Carey (Philip) ...... Q40c 3-13 3-1 | Kansas City Pwr.& Lt.Q45¢° 3-20 3-1 | DPerty Corp. -..-..-.. O75 3-24 3-9 
Cent. Ill. Pub. Serv.....30c 3-10 2-19 | Kansas Pwr. & Light.Q28 4-1 3-5 Sunshine Mining ..... Qisc 331 3-1 
Century Electric ...Q12%4c 3-12 2-26 | Katz Drug ........... Ge 315 3-1 Superior Portland Cem..15c 3-10 2-25 
Chic., Milw. & St. Paul Kimberly-Clark ae Q60c ie-3 3-12 Tennessee Corp. mene weae 50c 3-29 3- 3 
= & Pac. R.R. 5% Ser. A$5 3-12 2-20 Do 4% pf a, QO$1 4 4-9 Texas Gulf Sulphur ccees $1 3-15 2-24 
Chic. & North Western Landis Machine ...... Q25c 5-15 5- 5 BMMt ccdacteecnnsee ds E25c 3-15 2-24 J 
=~ —& Railway 5% pf......$3.30 3-5 2-23 | Lion Oil ...........- O50c 3-16 2-26 | Thompson Products ....50c 3-15 2-26 
Chic., Rock Island & Loew's, Inc. ......-.-+- Me 380 3-12 | nO Ah M:-------s Q$1 3-15 2-26 
Pacific R.R. ......Q$1.25 3-31 3-12 | Lone Star Gas Tilo Roofing .......... 0c 3-15 2-25 
Do 5% pf. A...... Q$1.25 3-31 3-12 | 4.75% pf. ...... Q$1.18% 315 219 Tishman Realty ...... Q35e $25 3-15 
Chrysler Corp. ...... $1.50 3-12 2-23 | Lorillard, P. .......-.. ot 33) eee ae St 
Claussner Hosiery ....Q25c 3-1 2-19 | Master Electric ...... Sao. 3-10 2-25 United Board & ae. 
Clevite Corp. ........- 25¢ 3-10 2-26'| McCrory Stores ...... Cale SB. 307 | pare, an-2+++> 2: | lle 
Columbia Broadcasting McGraw Electric ....075¢ 3-10 2-26 | United Carbon ..... Qe2vc 3-10 2-25 
S- System Cl. B.......:40c 3-5 2-19 | Mead Johnson ....... Oise &1 315 United Elastic Corp...Q60c 3-10 2-26 
a co eee 4c 3-5 2-19 | Michigan Bumper ..... Medak 208 | eee Q75e 415 3-22 
i- Commercial Solvents ...25c 3-31 3-3 | Micromatic Hone ...... 2c 3-10 3-1 __S- tom pilndllbdae _— =) Se 
3 ff Cone Mills ............ 40c 3-8 2-25 | Midland Oil $1 pf...--O25e 3-15 3-1 | 09 7% Phan Q$175 41 3-5 
0 fF Congoleum-Nairn ..Q37%c 3-15 3-1 | Midwest Oil ........... a Se 20) eee 
- ff Continental Foundry Minn. Mining & Mig...30c 3-12 2-26] yy GPE we ee ae 
y. ff & Machine ......... Q50c 3-26 3-9] Do$4pf............. Q$1 3-12 2-26] “Hog - Abeta > a 7 
al Continental Steel ..... Q35e 3-15 3-1 | Monsanto Chemical. oe 3-15. 2-25 | y S i Ri ihe as # i 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec..Q30c 3-26 3-8 | Mojud Co. .........+. ne 32127.) ta ca 
r WS rd acon cs E20c 3-26 3-8 | Murray Ohio Mfg... 30s ei 200 ae pes ae ee Se 
n. COR NG cas chee deends Se -331 317 | Nachman Corp. ........ 2c 3-10. 3-5 ba rn ili vac sll 
6 ff} Cream of Wheat........ 40c 4-1 3-19 | National City Lines...040c 3-15 3-5] ‘pyre. Ode 3-15 2-25 
Cunningham Drug Nat’l Dairy Products. fest 3-10 2-23 W fine " . “Mot * eR 025 oa 44 
eh See Q37¥%c 3-20 3-5 | Nat'l Radiator ........ Sc 3-31 312] whiricool Cor, ...030c 310 3-1 
a & Cutler-Hammer ...... Q50c 3-15 2-26 | Nat'l Rubber Mach'y..Q30c 4-16 3-22 | Willson Products _.. + : 
D f illson Products ..... QO25e 3-10 2-26 
“ meet. Sere Q75c 3-15 3-5 | National Steel ....... Q75e 3-11 2-26 | Wisconsin Pub. S ay, 3-20 2-25 
e f Do 3%4% pf....... O93%4e 415 4 5 | Newmont Mining ...... 50c 3-15 3-1] Worthington Corp. ...050c 3-20 3.1 
Detroit Edison ....... OMe “415 3-19 | Niagara Mohawk Pwr.Q@%0c 331 3-4| °° ~" ws : . 
sf Dewey & Almy Chem...20c 3-20 310 | Do 3.40% pf........ i 26 241... 
Diamond Alkali ....Q37%c 3-5 2-20 | Do 3.60% pf........ 090c 3-31 3- 4| Chic. Indianapolis & Louis- 
Distillers Corp.- Do 3.90% ........ Q97%c 3-31 3-4 | ,,ville Ry. Cl. A...... $1.25 3-12 2-25 
Seagrams ........ *Q30c 3-15 2-25 | Noranda Mines, Ltd....*75c 3-15 2-16 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
53 Dobeckmun Co. ........ 35c ©60.3-10-—Ss 3- 1: | Northern Natural Gas.Q45c 3-25 3-5 Railroad 77% pf.....$125 4-1 3-16 
24 Dominguez Oil Fields.M25c 2-20 2-16 Do 5% pf. ..... QS 37% 4-1 3-19 Stock 
. duPont de Nemours..... $1 3-13 2-23 | Panhandle Oil Corp.....15c 3-23 3-9] U.S. Limes .......... 744% %3-19 3-1 
Be i 50 Bh ons erage 4-24 4- 9 Penick & Ford......... 50 ee te deni 3 . 
o pl...... A2y - - 9 enn-Dixie Cement ....50c 3-15 2-26 anadian Currency. eprin © correc 
* EDWG Cewr......... a 38 £6 terior ca: oe er es SS SS eee 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 
(1) 


Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 


your objectives; 


(4) 


Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) 


Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) 


Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) 


Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 

{8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


oO 


YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION. 


: : 
‘ FINANCIAL WORLD : 
: RESEARCH BUREAU : 
: 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N.Y. * 
= Please explain (without obligation to : 
s me) how Continuous Supervision will © 
s aid me. -4 
* My Objective: : 
: Income [] Capital Enhancement [] § 
: NAME. .. : 
= ADDRESS : 
SONY... ZONE : 
° STATE. : 
: (Feb. 24) § 
30 


Market Averages 











Continued from page 3 


since the relative handful of individ- 
ual stocks composing them are chosen 
largely from the best grade issues 
representing the largest and strongest 
companies, and such issues as a class 
have given by far the best perform- 
ance in recent years. 

The failure of even the 420-stock 
S&P industrial index to accord great- 
er recognition to the large group of 
laggards is due mainly to its method 
of construction. It is not a simple 
arithmetical average of prices, but a 
weighted index, the weights being as- 
signed on the basis of the number of 
shares of each stock outstanding. 
Thus, its changes accurately reflect 
variations in the total market value 
of all the stocks included. For most 
purposes, this is ideal, being vastly 
preferable to simple unweighted aver- 
ages of prices which accord undue 
importance to high-priced stocks and 
to issues, regardless of price, with a 
small total market value. 


Limitations of Index 


However, an average dominated to 
even a moderate extent, as is the S&P 
index, by the stocks of the largest and 
most successful enterprises, will give 
a somewhat misleading picture when 
—as has been true since 1950—such 
issues outperform the remainder of 
the market. True, it faithfully meas- 
ures the combined investment experi- 
ence of all the stockholders of all 420 
companies, but the profits made by 
the multitudinous holders of duPont, 
General Electric and other leaders are 
so immense that the losses incurred 
in Alaska Juneau and Amalgamated 
Leather get lost in the shuffle. 

Standard & Poor’s compiles in- 
dexes measuring the performance of 
high grade issues and of low priced 
highly speculative shares, each in- 
cluding representatives of numerous 
industries (see chart and table on 
page three) but the large middle 
ground of medium grade stocks 
which are neither blue chips nor 
“dogs” is not specifically represented 
by any regularly published average. 

To meet this lack, we have com- 
piled an index showing the price 
changes during three significant pe- 
riods of recent years for 28 “second- 








BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPPORATION 





———— [Bricés & STRATTON; ————~ 
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DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) per share and an extra dividend of 
fifteen cents (15¢) per share, on the capital 
stock (without par value) of the Corpora- 
tion, payable March 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record February 26, 1954. 


L. G. REGNER, Secretary 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 16, 1954. 

















Newmont Mining 
* 

Corporation 

Dividend No. 103 
On February 16th, 1954 the Directors of 
Newmont Mining Corporation declared a 
regular dividend of 50c per share on the 
2,658,230 shares of its Capital Stock now 
outstanding, payable March 15th, 1954 te 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March Ist, 1954. 

’ WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasur-r 

New York, N. Y., February 16th, 1954. 











REAL ESTATE 





FLORIDA 





FLORIDA WATERFRONT 


Circumstances prevent owner from _ occupying 
beautiful home on 2% acres Indian River water- 
front at Fort Pierce. Miami architect designed, 
recently constructed concrete block ranch type, tile 
roof, Terrazzo floors, aluminum windows, copper 
plumbing. Concealed ducts convey gas heat or 
cooling ventilation each room. Three bedrooms, 
two tile baths, living room, dining area, efficient 
kitchen, pine paneled study. Screened porch com- 
mands river views. Two-car detached garage with 
bath and laundry. Completely furnished, linens, 
blankets and cooking utensils all new. This is 
$35,000 value. Season rent credited if purchased. 


L, P. KELLOGG 
8 DuPont Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 








Waterfront Home 
NEW CUSTOM BUILT 


Ranch type home with all the luxury and privacy 
you desire. 


SWIMMING POOL - BOAT SLIP 
3 BEDROOMS - 2 BATHS 


% acre—walled-in—fully landscaped 
25 ft. terrace, built-in barbecue pit, large utility 
room and laundry room. Asphalt driveways. Pool 
20’x35’ solid concrete steel re-inforced, circulating 
filter system. 


PRICE $27,500 — TERMS 
Address 1301 N.W. 23rd Court 
Owner: 1300 N.W. 23rd Court 
Miami, Florida Phone: 64-4918 














MASSACHUSETTS 





Antique $32,500— 


A beautiful Salt-box, overlooking the picturesque 
Merrimac River. $59,000 spent on it recently. 
Fireplaces, wainscotting, all charming antique fea- 
tures. A beauty and a steal! Financial difficulties 
prompt the sacrifice. 


Apply B. W. HOPKINSON 
101 River Road, Merrimac, Mass. 
Telephone 2281 
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FIRTH 4{ CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 10 cents ($.10) per 
share on the common stock, payable 
March 15, 1954 to stockholders of 
record February 26, 1954. The 
transfer books will not close. 


W. W. HARTS, Jr. 
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AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND 
SMELTING COMPANY 
Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 
A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share has 
been declared on the Prior Preferred Stock of 
said Company for the calendar quarter ending 
March 31, 1954 payable May 1, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business April 


8, 1954. 
W. J. MATTHEWS, JR., Secretary 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND 

SMELTING COMPANY 
Common Stock 
A cash dividend of twenty-five cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable March 29, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business March 
1, 1954. 


W. J. MATTHEWS, JR., Secretary 








~ LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

February 17, 1954 

The Board of Directors has declared 

a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 31, 

1954, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 12, 1954. Checks will be 


mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 62!4 cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable March 10, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at three o’clock P.M. on 


February 25, 1954. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 











Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock 
payable March 11, 1954, to holders of 
record March.-1, 1954. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
G. HEILEMAN BREWING COMPANY 


Brewers of 
OLD STYLE LAGER 

lhe Board of Directors of the G. Heileman Brew- 
ing Company declared a dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share on its capital stock, payable on 
March 15, 1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 24, 1954, 

JOHN J. DESMOND, Secretary 


FEBRUARY 24, 1954 








ary” stocks, representing thoroughly 
sound but relatively small enterprises 
in 18 industrial groups. For compari- 
son there is also presented an index 
of 28 stocks representing industry 
leaders in the same fields. This elim- 
inates the possibility of variations in 
performance between the two due to 
changes in relative market popularity 
of different groups. A wider selection 
would be preferable, but some indus- 
tries had to be excluded for lack of 
companies sufficiently comparable in 
the nature of their activities or be- 
cause there was too much difference 
(or not enough) in size and com- 
petitive position. The base period 
chosen (December 4, 1950) was the 
date of an intermediate low preced- 
ing the period of greatest selectivity 
in market action. 

These indexes show that the shares 
of the largest and strongest enter- 
prises have consistently outperformed 
not only the remainder of the market, 
but even the best quality issues—ex- 
cept, in the latter case, during the 
decline from January to September 
of 1953. Secondary issues, on the 
other hand, have fallen far behind the 
market and during the past year have 
not even done as well as the lowest 
quality stocks. 

These indexes, like those compiled 
by Standard & Poor’s, are weighted 
on the basis of the number of shares 
outstanding, and are subject to the 
same failing. As the table shows, ex- 
cluding the largest enterprises in each 
group (on the basis of total market 
value) makes a substantial difference 
in performance, the change being for 
the worse in every case. Thus, all the 
evidence available points to the im- 
portance of size and investment qual- 
ity (which usually go together, to 
some extent at least) in determining 
market action during the past three 
years. This factor is likely to remain 
important until the business recession 
ends, and it will probably continue 
to exert some effect even after that. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Amount Date 
Michigan Consolidated Gas — lst 
mortgage 3%s, 1969............ $425,000 Mar. 1 
Pipe Line Tankers—ist mortgage A 
| ava SS . wear 786,000 Mar. 1 
Roosevelt Oil & Refinery—aist mort- 
gage sinking fund 5s, 1962...... 125,000 Mar. 1 
Ujigawa Electric Power—Ist mort- 
aS, Se "Serer: S 53,000 Mar. 15 
United States of America—24%% 
ORGS SOGOPROOE ©. coSaiccvceneaes Entire June 15 








FIVE STOCKS RISE OVER 
100% IN SINGLE MONTH 


What’s more—twenty of these stocks rose over 50% 
during this period. That’s the record of the fastest 
rising unlisted securities highlighted in the current 
issue of OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW. You'll also read about companies sup- 
plying the booming “Youth” market and several 
special situations including the leading producer of 
automatic traffic control equipment and a high profit 
stainless steel producer. Other sections on earn- 
ings, dividends, new products, new processes, new 
facilities, mergers, Canadians, new issues, oil and 
gas companies, opinion and forecast. Also Free 
Literature Service for obtaining top-flight broker 
“special situation’? reports. TODAY, SEND 
YOUR $4.50 for FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to this pocket-size monthly magazine. With- 
out extra charge, you’ll also receive a copy of our 
DIVIDEND CHAMPION booklet. 


TODAY—SEND YOUR $4.50 TO 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. U, Jenkintown, Pa. 





29 B'WAY, 4.1.6 


ERNST I. CAHN 56 39-0531 











FOR SALE 


CALIFORNIA BAKERY 
DOING OVER MILLION 
A YEAR...15 YRS. OLD 


Firm has historical earnings rec- 
ord of 15% on investment, be- 
fore taxes. Modern plant with 
42,000 square feet floor space, 
and 900-ton quick freeze re- 
frigeration. Spur track and team 


docks. 


tion. Plant can easily be con- 


Excellent industrial loca- 


verted to other types of manu- 
facturing or processing. Owner 
has no one in family to carry on 
and desires to retire for health 
reasons. Direct deal. No agents. 
Write to W. C. Hanson, owner, 
4986 E. Turner Avenue, 
Fresno, California 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes ‘The Stock Market," ‘Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Geographical Listing of Financial Firms—New 
folder provides breakdown by 48 States and 
District of Columbia of the number of Stock 
Exchange Member Firms, Unlisted Dealers, 
Municipal Bond Houses, Security Analysts, In- 
vestment Advisers and Insurance Companies. 


How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—New 
booklet explains in plain language how much 
high grade investments yield after considera- 
tion of the tax exemption factor. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 

Dividend Honor Roll—A _ 16-page booklet 
classifying the 336 common stocks, traded on 
the American Stock Exchange, which have paid 
dividends for the last 10 to 105 years. 


Selected Stocks —A list of 103 stock issues 
deserving of particular attention during 1954 
with specific data on earnings, yields, pros- 
pects, etc., by a N.Y.S.E. firm. 

Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Stockholder Relations Policies—Survey of the 
shareholder relations policies of one thousand 
industrial corporations, providing the trends 
in quarterly reports, welcome letters, etc. 
Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 

How Much Do Mutual Funds Cost? —An 
analysis of the comparative costs of acquiring 
Mutual Funds with costs of owning individual 
listed issues. 

Monthly Investment Plan—A descriptive book- 
let about this new plan approved by the New 
York Stock Exchange. Available from a mem- 
ber firm. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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Trade Indicators 


Electric Output (KWH) 

Freight Car Loadings 

§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 


(Net Loans 
{Commercial Loans 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 
{Demand Deposits 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 
{Money in Circulation 


Federal 
Reserve 


nice a 


Jan. 30 


$39,239 
22,502 
2,441 
33,287 
56,115 
1,146 
29,900 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. }Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 1954 


1953 
Feb. 14 
8,147 


Feb. 6 Feb. 13 
8,674 8,684 
624,385 625,000 
74.4 74.3 
110.4 110.3 


195 
Feb. 3 
$39,963 
22,638 
3,006 
32,989 
55,588 
1,638 
29,930 


Feb. 10 
$39,785 
22,556 
2,849 
32,409 
54,789 
1,470 
29,923 


1,112 
29,776 





Feb. 10 
292.95 
103.09 

54.47 


Feb. 11 


292.45 
103.21 


Averages: 

30 Industrials .. 
20 Railroads ... 
15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 


Feb. 12 
293.99 
103.49 

54.58 
112.32 


Feb. 15 
292.55 
103.31 

54.55 
111.97 


289.61 


~ o—— 1953-54 ——, 
Feb. 16 High Low 
294.03 255.49 
112.21 90.56 
54.58 47 87 
113.96 98.24 


101.89 
54.36 
110.87 


1954 





Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 

New Highs 1953-54 

New Lows 1953-54 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


jou 
Feb. 10 


Feb. 11 
1,860 
1,189 

421 
469 
299 
73 
2 


99.85 
$4,040 


Feb. 12 
1,730 
1,097 

472 
312 
313 295 236 
a4 59 23 
1 5 7 


Feb. 16 
1,870 
1,181 

204 
741 


Feb. 15 
2,080 
1,167 

362 
510 


99.89 
$2,490 


99.91 99.88 
$3,832 $3,174 





Jan. 13 
3.036% 
3.355 


*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 20 


3.011% 

3.345 
3.648 

*Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


5.66 
6.67 
5.17 
5.63 


Jan. 27 
2.992% 
3.314 
3.607 


5.60 
6.60 
5.15 
5.57 


Feb. 3 
2.945% 
3.290 
3.593 


5: 
6. 
5. 
5. 


Feb. 10 
2.903% 
3.237 


3 


5 


6.54 


5 
5 


c7—— 1953-54 ——_, 
High Low 
3.408% 2.903% 
: 3.668 3.237 
568 3.930 3.543 
64 6.29 
7.07 
§.73 
6.23 


5.46 
5.43 
5.04 
5.41 


10 
09 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 16, 1954 


New York Central Railroad 

RKO Pictures 

Chrysler Corporation 

Alleghany Corporation 

oe A rr re ere 
Columbia Gas 

Pepsi-Cola Company 

North American Aviation 

Lockheed Aircraft 

American & Foreign Power 


Shares 
Traded 


470,900 
414,100 
172,200 
129,000 
102,700 
95,800 
91,000 
84,600 
83,400 
73,900 


Feb. 8 Feb. 16 


21 241% 
5% 5% 
9 


Change 


4 
18% 
13% 
15 
23% 
28% 
9% 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Tapping 4,500,000 tons of pig iron a year 








from twelve giant blast furnaces 


The blast furnace is the largest single 
cility used in the manufacture of steel 
oducts. In its seething interior, a 
ixture of coke and limestone wrests 

ion from its native ore. Pictured here 
one cf National Steel’s two newest 
ast furnaces being tapped to send a 
hite-hot stream of molten iron on its 
ay into the steel-making cycle. 

‘l hese two blast furnaces are important 
ditions to National’s facilities, for 
ey have increased production of 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


iron by approximately a million tons 
a year. At the plants of National’s divi- 
sions at Detroit, Weirton and Buffalo 
there now is a total cf 12 blast furnaces, 
with a combined capacity of 4,500,000 
tons of pig iron annually. 

Increased pig iron capacity is but one 
phase of the expansion which has 
covered the full range of National’s 
operations from raw materials to fin- 
ishing facilities . . . from great new coal 
and iron ore properties to new equip- 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 


ment of the many kinds required to 
manufacture National’s wide range 
of steel products. 


National Steel now has a steel-making 
capacity of 6,000,000 tons a year. Plans 
for further development involve a pro- 
gram now in progress which will carry 
on over the next three years. 

This is National Steel—entirely inde- 
pendent, completely integrated—one 
of America’s leading steel producers. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE 
COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Stran-Steel Division 
The Hanna Furnace Corp. 


Weirton Steel Company 
Hanna Iron Ore Company 
National Mines Corp, 
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...A GROWING 
NATION-WIDE INDUSTRY 


..-and a growing outlet 
for — WT. engineering 
and manufacturing 
facilities. 






Greater capacity for exist- 
ing telephone lines is made 
possible by the compact 
and economical “carrier” 
system of telephone com- 
munications. Carrier can 
provide as many as 18 ad- 
ditional circuits, superim- 
posed on existing lines 
without the necessity of 
stringing more wires. 
Short. medium and long- 
range types for voice as 
well as signal transmission 
are available. With the 
Kellogg Type No. 5 Car- 
rier, shown at right, four 
simultaneous conversa- 
tions may be carried on 
one wire circuit, 


















Typical of advanced design and performance in dial telephone switching systems 
is Kellogg Crossbar, developed by Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, 
a division of IT&T. for use in telephone exchanges. Together with Kellogg Relay- 
matic. as well as Step-by-Step and Rotary dial switching equipment made by 
Federal Telephone and Radio Company, also a division of IT&T, Kellogg pro- 
vides a complete range of automatic switching systems as well as other equip- 
ment and supplies for the independent telephone industry. 


The same skill in manufacturing and 
research builds better performance into 
products for home, business and industry 
made by the manufacturing divisions 
of [TxT—a great American trademark. 





Microwave radio relay carries telephone circuits over mountains, 
rivers. deserts, lakes and other difficult terrain without wire lines. 
Between Bartow and Tampa. Fla.. the Peninsular Telephone Co. 
has installed the first independent telephone company microwave INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
link connecting with the nation-wide inter-toll dialing system, The 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

complete equipment was designed by Federal Telecommunication 
Laboratories. research division of IT&T at Nutley, N. J. 





For information about telephone equipment and supplies, write 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ul. 











